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EDITORIAL 


Who  Knows? 

A  NATIONAL  election  has  just  been  completed.  Its  results  have  brought 
home  one  important  fact,  i.e.,  without  wide  research  and  statistical 
survey,  men  who  are  highly  Intelligent  and  widely  experienced  can  be 
entirely  erroneous  in  their  predictions. 

Property  management  has  two  major  activities.  First  is  the  routine  busi¬ 
ness  of  day-to-day  mechanical  operation.  Second,  and  often  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  dollars  and  cents.  Is  the  business  of  predicting  the  trends  of  building 
and  rental  values.  Each  time  a  term  lease  is  made,  the  property  manager 
actually  certifies  to  a  prediction  on  the  future  value  of  space — a  prediction 
which  is  too  important  to  base  upon  guess. 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  is  dedicated  to  the  creation  of 
a  higher-plane  knowledge  for  property  managers.  In  its  educational  courses, 
in  its  publications,  in  its  regional  meetings,  and  in  its  recommendations  for 
reading,  the  Institute  provides  sources  of  information  upon  which  sound  judg¬ 
ments  may  be  based. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  only  through  a  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  his  job  that  the  property  manager 
will  come  to  know  the  tremendous  value  of  study,  research,  and  dependable 
knowledge. 
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Population  Changes 

By  William  F.  Ogburn 


The  tradition  regarding  population 
changes  in  the  United  States  has  been 
one  of  expansion.  For  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  it  has  been  a  new  country  to  be 
filled  up  with  people.  The  demand  has  al¬ 
ways  been  for  more  and  more  people,  since 
the  growing  population  means  the  trans- 
1  lation  of  abundant  natural  resources  into 
more  and  more  wealth.  We  were  so  eager 
for  settlers  that  we  welcomed  the  inmates 
from  jails,  as  well  as  criminals,  radicals, 
!  and  outcasts  from  other  countries.  The 
attitude  was  to  dispossess  and  kill  the 
Indians,  cut  down  the  forests,  plant  the 
land,  and  build  railroads  and  cities.  Land 
was  given  away  in  large  quantities  as  an 
^  inducement.  Eventually  this  hoard  of 
settlers  reached  the  Pacific  Coast  and  scat¬ 
tered  themselves  over  the  intervening 
territory. 

Such  an  economic  and  population  devel¬ 
opment  brought  with  it  a  peculiar  set  of 
attitudes  not  found  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Its  keynote  was  optimism  because 
I  the  first  settlers,  difficult  though  their 
tasks  were,  soon  began  to  reap  advantages 
that  accrued  from  an  increasing  density  of 
people.  Land  values  went  up,  and  there 
was  more  of  a  market  for  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  which  were  offered.  This  optimism 
‘  even  reached  the  point  of  recklessness.  A 
!  failure  once  incurred  was  not  a  serious 
thing  because  a  person  could  get  on  his 
feet  again  soon.  Generosity  and  hospital- 
I  ity  were  prevailing  attitudes.  Close  figur- 
i  ing  and  detailed  planning  were  no  part  of 
the  picture. 


Rate  of  Growth  of  Population 

Today  the  situation  is  changed  in  so  far 
as  the  spreading  over  the  territory  of  the 
nation  is  concerned.  But  the  attitudes,  so 
characteristic  of  a  scarce  population  fill¬ 
ing  up  a  rich  continent,  have  changed  lit¬ 
tle.  Quite  often  social  attitudes  and  social 
philosophies  persist  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  after  the  material  conditions  which 
produced  them  have  undergone  change.  So 
it  is  in  America  with  regard  to  population 
and  the  attitudes  pertaining  thereto.  The 
situation  regarding  population  has  almost 
reversed  itself.  We  all  know,  of  course, 
that  the  west  has  been  won  and  settled. 
Hence,  there  is  not  so  great  a  need  for 
population  in  the  United  States  as  for¬ 
merly;  but  it  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  the  population  would  go  on  increasing 
anyway.  Indeed,  it  was  as  late  as  the 
1920’s  that  a  book  was  written  with  a  title. 
Standing  Room  Only.  Students  of  the 
question  have  been  brought  up  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Malthus,  which  states  that  popu¬ 
lation  will  go  on  increasing  until  it  out¬ 
runs  the  increase  in  the  food  supply.  So 
it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  would  go  on  increasing  no  matter 
what  we  did.  In  California,  where  the 
population  is  five  and  one-half  million, 
they  used  to  speak  of  the  state  containing 
as  many  people  as  Japan,  which  has  sixty- 
five  million.  New  York  City  and  its  en¬ 
virons  was  expected  to  contain  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  million. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  States  has  been  around  three  per 
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cent  a  year,  which  is  quite  phenomenal.  It 
is  true  that  this  has  been  slacking  up 
somewhat  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  but  the  increase  each  decade  during 
the  twentieth  century  was  around  fifteen 
million.  The  increase  between  1920  and 
1930  was  sixteen  and  one-half  million, 
whereas  the  increase  between  1910  and 
1920  was  only  fourteen  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion.  But  these  figures  by  decades  obscure 
what  was  happening  yearly,  particularly 
during  the  decade  between  1920  and  1930. 
In  1920  the  increase  was  1,950,000.  In 
1923,  it  amounted  to  2,133,000.  Since  that 
year  the  falling  off  of  the  increase  has 
been  quite  rapid,  until  1934  there  was 
added  to  the  population  only  800,000  per¬ 
sons,  which  was  only  about  two-fifths  of 
the  amount  added  in  1923.  So  the  increase 
for  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930  obscured 
the  real  trend  in  population  increase. 

The  change  in  the  quantity  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  earth  is  dependent  upon  two 
factors  only — birth  and  death.  For  a  par¬ 
ticular  nation,  however,  to  the  inflow  of 
population  from  births  is  added  the  inflow 
from  immigration,  and  the  outflow 
through  deaths  may  be  augmented  by  emi¬ 
gration.  The  changes  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States  have  been  affected  by  all 
of  these  factors. 

The  Course  of  Births 

What  has  been  happening  to  births  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  for  a  long 
period  of  time  is  not  well  recorded,  for 
our  states  have  not  been  good  at  keeping 
records  of  births.  Only  since  about  the 
time  of  the  World  War  has  there  been 
relatively  satisfactory  birth  rates  re¬ 
corded  for  the  whole  country.  Even  now 
there  are  two  states  with  records  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  to  be  unusable.  However, 
by  using  sample  states  and  by  measuring 
the  ratio  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age  to  the  number  of  women  fifteen  to 
forty-five,  some  inferences  may  be  made. 


The  ratio  of  young  children  to  women  of 
childbearing  age  has  been  decreasing 
since  the  origin  of  our  nation.  The  birth 
rate  seems  to  have  begun  decreasing  in 
eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  since 
the  Civil  War.  The  decline  has  also  been 
rather  great  since  the  depression  of  the 
early  1920’s.  The  number  of  births  in 
1921  was  about  3,000,000  for  the  whole 
country.  By  1933  the  number  had  dimin¬ 
ished  by  750,000.  In  that  year  the  total 
number  of  births  was  2,250,000.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  the  birth  rate  per  one  thousand 
population  was  from  twenty-seven  to 
eighteen,  a  decline  in  a  little  more  than  a 
decade  of  thirty-three  per  cent.  i 

Since  1933  the  number  of  births  has  { 
been  increasing  slightly,  2,360,000  in  j 
1934  and  2,395,000  in  1935.  This  increase 
in  the  number  of  births  is  interpreted  by 
the  students  as  being  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  increased  marriage  rate  during  the 
recovery  years.  During  the  downward 
course  of  a  depression,  prospective  mar¬ 
riages  are  often  postponed  until  recovery 
sets  in.  If  a  smooth  line  is  drawn  through 
the  curve  of  the  birth  rate  and  extended 
on  during  the  next  generation,  the  predic¬ 
tion  by  this  method  will  mean  a  continued 
decrease  in  the  birth  rate.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  enough  data  yet  to  say  that 
there  is  a  slowing  up  in  the  decrease  of 
the  birth  rate. 

The  continued  decrease  in  the  birth  rate 
is  undoubtedly  influenced  by  what  is  hap-  | 
pening  to  the  foreign-born  women  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  A  number  of  sample 
studies  have  been  made  on  the  birth  rate 
among  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
foreign-born,  and  in  both  groups  the  birth 
rate  is  falling  much  more  rapidly  than 
among  the  native-born  population.  An¬ 
other  uncertain  factor  about  the  future  of 
the  birth  rate  is  doubt  as  to  what  may 
happen  among  the  farming  population. 
Most  observers  think  that  the  birth  rate 
will  always  be  higher  in  agricultural  sec- 
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tions  than  in  the  cities,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  higher  among  the  farming  popula¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  southern  states. 
While  what  may  happen  is  unknown,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  birth  rate  will 
decline  in  the  agricultural  sections,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  rural  sections.  If  the  cities 
continue  to  grow  and  the  smaller  city 
copies  the  practices  of  the  larger  city,  this 
influence  will  tend  to  decrease  the  birth 
rate;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  outlook  is 
probably  in  the  direction  of  the  continued 
decrease  in  the  birth  rate  in  this  country 
for  some  years  to  come,  unless  active 
measures  are  taken  against  it,  as  has  been 
done  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Course  of  the  Death  Rate 

We  know  more  about  the  death  rate  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  about  the 
birth  rate,  for  statistics  of  deaths  have 
been  recorded  more  completely  than  sta¬ 
tistics  of  births.  The  death  rate  began  to 
decline  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  has  been  decreasing  since  the 
middle  of  the  century.  The  decline  has 
been  particularly  rapid  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  the 
rate  of  decline  has  been  slowing  up.  The 
average  number  of  deaths  in  the  United 
States  for  the  four  years  1920  through 
1923  was  1,365,000,  while  for  the  four 
years  from  1932  through  1935  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  was  1,415,000.  Though  the 
number  of  deaths  has  increased  within  the 
decade,  the  population  has  increased 
more.  Hence,  there  has  been  a  slight  de¬ 
cline  in  the  death  rate  from  12.5  per 
thousand  population  to  11.2.  There  has 
been  a  decline  of  about  ten  per  cent  in  the 
death  rate  as  compared  with  a  decline  of 
thirty-three  per  cent  in  the  birth  rate. 

It  is  thought  that  the  death  rate  will  be 
much  higher  a  generation  hence  than  it 
is  now.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  low¬ 
est  death  rate  ever  to  be  experienced  in 
the  United  States  has  already  been 


reached,  that  in  1932  when  the  death  rate 
was  eleven  per  thousand.  This  may  not  be 
the  lowest  point,  however,  since  the  death 
rate  has  gone  lower  in  a  few  countries, 
notably  Holland,  Australia,  and  particu¬ 
larly  New  Zealand,  where  it  reached  a  low 
of  eight  and  four-tenths  per  thousand.  The 
reason  that  the  death  rate  will  probably  be 
higher  a  generation  from  now  is  that  the 
population  will  contain  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ages  where  the  chances  of 
death  are  greater.  The  number  of  old 
people  will  increase  in  the  future,  and 
then  the  death  rate  will  rise,  so  that  the 
outflow  of  the  population  by  death  will  be 
greater  as  years  go  by.  The  two  factors 
then  of  birth  and  death  operate  to  lessen 
the  increase  in  the  population. 

The  Course  of  Migration 

The  United  States  once  received  as  many 
as  a  million  immigrants  a  year,  but  since 
the  early  twenties  the  number  coming  in 
has  been  restricted  by  law,  and  since  1930 
the  net  number  of  immigrants  has  been 
reduced  to  zero  by  executive  decrees.  In¬ 
deed,  for  a  year  or  so  during  the  depths 
of  the  depression  there  were  more  people 
leaving  the  country  than  coming  in. 

As  to  why  immigration  was  restricted, 
we  do  not  know  definitely,  but  it  has  been 
generally  recognized  that  the  country  was 
filled  up  and  that  all  the  population  we 
needed  would  be  derived  from  births. 
During  the  War  there  was  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  against  hyphenated  Americans,  and 
some  control  was  thought  desirable 
against  bolshevik  immigrants;  fear  was 
felt  that  our  country  might  become  a 
dumping  ground  from  an  over-populated 
Europe.  Since  the  great  War  the  growth 
of  nationalism  and  the  business  depres¬ 
sion  everywhere  have  tended  to  restrict 
the  movement  of  peoples  between  nations. 

The  issue  of  immigration  is  dead,  for 
the  time  being.  As  to  the  future,  with  the 
prospect  of  ten  million  unemployed,  it 
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does  not  seem  possible  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
vived  very  soon.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  from 
now  when  the  nation  has  become  fully 
aware  of  the  prospects  of  a  decreasing^ 
population  and  the  great  significance  of 
such  a  possible  decrease,  there  may  be 
much  agitation  in  favor  of  immigration 
over  the  radio,  by  the  press,  and  in  legis¬ 
lative  halls.  These  factors  of  births  and 
deaths  and  migration  need  be  considered 
further  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  age 
distribution  of  the  population. 

The  Age  Distribution 

The  population  of  a  country  may  have 
a  high  proportion  of  young,  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  middle-aged,  or  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  old  persons.  The  United  States, 
more  than  most  countries  of  the  world, 
has  a  large  proportion  of  middle-aged, 
that  is,  between  twenty  and  fifty.  It  can 
be  readily  seen  that  the  population  with 
such  an  age  distribution  is  one  that  is 
very  favorable  for  a  population  increase. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  in  the  childbearing  age, 
which  naturally  favors  a  high  birth  rate. 
Also,  a  population  with  this  age  distribu¬ 
tion  has  few  in  the  ages  where  the  deaths 
are  most  frequent;  that  is,  there  are  few 
little  children  and  few  old  persons,  so  that 
a  population  with  many  middle-aged  is  one 
in  which  there  is  a  low  death  rate. 

An  age  distribution  with  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  middle-aged  will  not  continue  for 
many  decades.  This  can  be  seen,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  an  illustration.  Imagine  a  new 
industrial  town  to  spring  up  where  every¬ 
one  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty.  This  is  an  odd  distribution  of  ages 
surely;  but  in  the  course  of  time  children 
will  be  born,  and  the  existing  population 
will  grow  older,  so  that  eventually  there 
will  be  a  normal  proportion  of  children 
and  of  old  people.  So  with  the  United 
States,  in  a  few  decades  the  age  distribu¬ 
tion  will  change  so  that  there  will  be  a 


smaller  proportion  of  middle-aged  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  children  and  old 
people.  When  this  time  arrives,  the  death 
rate  will  be  higher  and  the  birth  rate  will 
be  lower,  even  though  the  births  and 
deaths  of  each  year  of  age  should  remain 
exactly  the  same.  The  question  naturally 
arises  what  would  be  the  birth  rate  and 
death  rate  if  wo  did  not  have  this  peculi¬ 
arity  in  the  age  distribution,  that  is,  a 
high  proportion  of  middle-aged.  The  rate 
of  increase  when  the  abnormal  age  dis¬ 
tribution  is  smoothed  out  is  called  a  true 
rate  of  increase. 

The  True  Rate  of  Increase 

It  is  possible  to  figure  out  the  true  rate 
of  increase.  The  method  is  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  describe  here,  however.  The  first 
step  in  the  method  is  to  construct  a  life 
table,  which  shows  what  the  expectation 
of  life  is  at  each  age  period.  Thus,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  life  for  an  infant  bom  at  the 
present  time  in  the  United  States  is  59.3 
years  for  a  white  male  and  62.8  years  for 
a  white  female.  This  means  that  if  con¬ 
ditions  of  health  remain  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  a  male  infant  will  live  to  be 
on  the  average  fifty-nine  years  of  age 
and  a  female  infant,  sixty-three  years.  In 
1800  the  expectation  of  life  for  a  male 
was  only  thirty-four  years,  and  for  a  fe¬ 
male,  thirty-six  years.  In  1850  the  expec¬ 
tation  for  a  male  was  forty,  and  for  a 
female,  thirty-seven.  About  1890  the  ex¬ 
pectation  began  to  increase  rapidly  to  the 
very  high  expectation  of  today.  The  state 
with  the  greatest  expectation  of  life  is 
South  Dakota,  with  sixty-four  years  for 
the  white  male.  The  lowest  expectation  is 
Arizona  with  forty-eight  years.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  with  all  of  our  ex¬ 
penditures  on  public  health  in  the  city,  the 
expectation  of  life  is  greater  on  the  farms, 
where  for  white  males,  it  is  sixty-two  years 
as  compared  with  fifty-seven  years  in  the 
urban  areas.  The  expectation  of  life 
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among  the  Negroes  is  markedly  lower 
than  among  the  whites — 47.5  years  for 
males  and  49.5  years  for  females.  An  ex¬ 
pectation  of  life  of  sixty  years  means  a 
death  rate  of  16.7  per  one  thousand  pop¬ 
ulation.  So  the  death  rate  in  the  Unit^ 
States  should  rise  from  what  it  is  now, 
eleven  per  thousand,  to  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
The  age  distribution  of  a  life  table  helps 
also  in  getting  a  better  picture  of  the 
birth  rate.  The  birth  rate  and  the  death 
rate  together  give  a  true  rate  of  increase, 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  age  distribution 
removed.  The  true  rate  of  increase  has 
been  computed  for  1933,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  be  approximately  zero.  That  is 
to  say,  if  conditions  remain  as  they  are 
now,  when  the  present  population  dies  off, 
it  will  be  replaced  by  approximately  the 
same  number.  To  be  quite  exact,  one 
thousand  will  be  replaced  by  only  998. 
Thus  the  800,000  added  to  the  population 
in  1933,  as  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
is  due  wholly  to  a  favorable  age  distribu¬ 
tion,  that  is,  an  excess  of  middle-aged 
persons. 

The  true  rate  of  increase  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  in 
1929  it  was  negative  six,  that  is,  a  de¬ 


crease.  One  thousand  female  babies  would 
be  replaced  by  only  994.  In  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  the 
true  rate  of  increase  for  the  same  year 
was  twenty;  that  is  to  say,  one  thousand 
female  infants  would  be  replaced  by  1,020. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  true  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  was  eight.  In  eleven  large  cities 
there  was  a  decrease — a  negative  eight. 
In  the  rural  United  States  the  rate  in¬ 
creased  seventeen. 

The  Future  Population  of  the 
United  States 

It  is  possible  by  predicting  forward 
trends  of  birth  rate,  death  rates,  and  mi¬ 
gration  rates  to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of 
the  probable  population  in  the  future. 
Such  estimates  have  been  calculated  by 
P.  K.  Whelpton,  of  the  Scripps  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Population  Research,  and  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  Here 
it  is  estimated  that  the  population  in  1940 
will  be  133,000,000;  in  1950—143,000,000; 
in  1960—150,000,000;  in  1970-154,000,- 
000;  and  in  1980 — 155,000,000. 

This  table  shows  three  estimates,  one 
the  average,  one  the  high,  and  one  the 
low.  The  lowest  estimate  shows  a  possible 
declining  population  by  1960  with  a  maxi- 
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91.9 

106.3  122.8  133.1 

142.9 

149.8 

153.8 

155.2 

High 

135.1 

150.8 

167.3 

184.2 

202.0 

204 
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mum  of  about  136  million.  These  predic¬ 
tions  may  be  changed,  of  course,  by 
change  of  national  policy  or  by  a  change 
of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  the  seriousness  of  these  estimates 
are  wholly  known,  almost  surely  the  tax 
rate  on  bachelors  and  spinsters  will  be 
higher.  WTiat  is  more  important,  various 
types  of  bonuses  will  be  given  for  babies. 
It  is  also  practically  certain  that  the 
bonuses  will  not  be  large  enough  to  be 
effective.  About  this  time  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  encouraging  im¬ 
migration  from  our  neighbors  or  from 
across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Population 

Interest  in  the  population  is  not  wholly 
in  the  quantity  but  also  in  its  distribution. 
In  general,  the  movement  has  been  west¬ 
ward.  The  movement  in  this  direction  is 
likely  to  continue,  although  the  rainfall 
and  the  coal  and  iron  resources  of  parts 
of  the  west  make  it  improbable  that  the 
density  there  will  ever  be  as  great  as  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
greatest  exodus  westward  has  come  from 
New  England,  as  industrial  competition 
of  the  South  Atlantic  states  and  the  south¬ 
ern  states  has  lessened  the  economic  op¬ 
portunities  in  New  England.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  there  will  be  a  large 
emigration  from  the  southern  states.  In¬ 
deed,  during  the  1920’s  a  great  many, 
both  blacks  and  whites,  moved  out  of  the 
South  and  into  the  cities  in  the  North. 
Wages  are  higher  in  the  west,  and  there 
is  still  something  of  an  opportunity  in  that 
direction,  it  is  thought,  while  the  south 
is  more  nearly  filled  considering  its  land 
resources.  The  movement  westward  is 
probably  slowing  up. 

The  Movement  From  the  Farms 
TO  THE  Cities 

Cities  in  the  United  States  have  been 
growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  open 


country  where  the  farms  are,  since  the  * 
formation  of  the  nation.  Fifty-six  per 
cent  of  the  population  live  in  places  of 
over  2,500  inhabitants.  Only  twenty-five 
per  cent  live  on  the  farms,  and  about 
twenty  per  cent  live  in  villages.  The 
growth  of  the  cities  has  been  partly  due 
to  immigration  from  other  countries,  but 
it  has  also  been  due  to  emigration  from 
the  farms.  This  movement  from  the  farms 
reached  its  greatest  height  during  the 
second  and  third  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century.  This  migration  was  due  to  the 
great  industrial  expansion  of  the  towns 
and  also  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  more  scientific  methods  on  the  farms 
which  made  less  human  labor  necessary. 
The  use  of  the  tractor  on  the  farms  had 
its  greatest  expansion  in  the  twenties. 
This  movement  from  farms  to  cities 
slowed  up  during  the  early  years  of  the  j 
depression,  and  there  was  actually  a  re-  | 
versal  in  1932 ;  probably  for  the  first  time  I 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
cities  actually  lost  population.  City  dwell¬ 
ers  went  back  to  live  with  relatives  on 
farms  where  food  was  less  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  Also  some  of  the  inferior  farm  lands 
that  had  been  abandoned  were  reoccupied. 
However,  after  the  depth  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  was  reached,  there  was  a  reversal 
of  the  movement.  The  cities  seem  to  have 
gained  again  in  population  in  1934  and 
1935. 

As  the  darkest  days  of  the  depression 
get  further  behind  us  we  look  forward  to 
the  further  growth  of  the  cities.  As  long, 
however,  as  there  remains  a  large  volume 
of  unemployment  in  the  cities,  which  may 
be  the  case  for  a  decade  or  more,  the  city 
will  not  be  a  very  attractive  place  for 
farm  boys  to  find  jobs.  Indeed,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  3,000,000  farm  youths, 
who  would  have  gone  to  the  city  had  there 
been  no  depression,  are  now  backed  up 
on  the  farm  with  none  too  rosy  economic 
prospects. 
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I  It  seems  quite  possible  that  subsistence 
•  farming  or  part  time  farming  will  have 
to  be  undertaken  for  some  years  as  a  sort 
of  relief  measure,  unless  there  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  business  revival.  In  the  case 
of  such  subsistence  farming,  the  citsrward 
'  movement  will  be  slowed  up  correspond¬ 
ingly. 

In  the  long  run,  fewer  persons  will  be 
needed  on  the  farms.  Machinery  and 
scientific  agriculture  are  developing  rap¬ 
idly  over  the  world.  In  the  United  States 
in  1929  one  farmer  fed  eighteen^  persons. 
He  may  feed  in  the  future  thirty-six  per¬ 
sons,  but  if  the  population  does  not  in¬ 
crease  very  rapidly  and  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  are  reduced,  not  so  many  farmers 
will  be  needed.  If  new  inventions  appear 
i  and  develop  many  new  industries  in  cities, 
then  the  cities  may  thrive  and  draw  off 
this  extra  farm  population. 

The  Development  of  the  Metropolitan 
Region 

There  is  a  third  movement  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  the  westward  move¬ 
ment  and  the  farm-to-city  movenient.  This 
is  the  movement  from  the  center  of  the 
city  to  the  region  extending  around  it, 
called  the  metropolitan  region.  This  re¬ 
gion  extends  outward  along  the  highways 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  big 
cities.  The  causes  of  this  spilling  over  of 
the  urban  population  into  the  neighboring 
territory  are  several ;  one  is  the  seeking  of 
lower  land  and  labor  costs  on  the  part  of 
industry.  They  can  seek  successfully  such 
locations,  however,  only  because  of  the 
truck.  Another  reason  for  this  overflow 
is  the  automobile,  which  enables  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  congested  city  to  find  more  air 
i  and  space. 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  United 
I  States  has  been  most  marked  in  those  re¬ 
gions  within  a  hundred  miles  of  great 


cities.  Factories  are  near  the  labor  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  centers  of  transportation. 
Inhabitants  are  within  reaching  distance 
of  the  conveniences  of  trade  and  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  large  cities  and  find  at  the 
same  time  advantages  of  small  town  or 
country  life.  As  the  automobile  highways 
are  broadened,  and  as  the  people  get 
accustomed  to  driving  faster  cars,  then 
expansion  will  reach  further  out.  If  the 
autogiro  or  helicopter  is  perfected  so  that 
airplanes  can  rise  or  descend  vertically 
and  travel  on  land  as  well  as  in  the  air, 
the  movement  will  be  still  further  accen¬ 
tuated.  As  the  new  industries  develop, 
they  are  likely  to  settle  in  this  region.  In¬ 
deed,  the  city  will  become  more  and  more 
a  trading  center  and  less  a  manufacturing 
center.  The  importance  of  boundary  lines 
becomes  less  significant,  and  the  city  as 
we  have  known  it  in  the  past  may  cease 
to  exist  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  unit,  for 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  name  but  which 
we  now  call  the  metropolitan  region. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  more  slowly  growing  popula¬ 
tion  if  not  a  decreasing  one.  This  will 
mean  a  readjustment  of  attitudes  of  en¬ 
trepreneurs  who  will  for  this  reason  have 
just  a  little  less  good  luck  than  those  of 
the  past.  There  should  be,  therefore,  less 
capitalization  of  higher  future  values  of 
real  estate  into  present  values.  There  is  no 
great  prospect  of  rising  farm  land  value; 
perhaps  a  very  large  number  of  farms 
will  decrease  in  value.  Also,  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  spreads  outward  from  the  center 
of  the  cities,  land  values  may  fall  near 
the  business  district.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  in  land  values  should  probably  be 
in  the  territory  on  the  highways  within 
short  distances  of  the  city.  Of  course, 
some  metropolitan  regions  will  grow  more 
than  others.  Such  are  the  implications  of 
population  changes. 


*  *  * 


Tenant  Ill-Will  and  How  to  Gain  It ! 


By  Clement  Merowit 


Goodwill — The  Elusive  Asset 

OODWILL,  like  a  good  name,  is 
gained  by  many  acts  and  lost  by 
one.  A  tactless  remark,  the  display 
of  impatience,  the  denial  of  a  reasonable 
request — ^these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  with  which  the  path 
toward  favorable  consumer  reaction  is 
beset. 

Goodwill  is  the  bedrock  of  any  progres¬ 
sive  business.  In  all  large  industries  it  has 
for  years  been  sought  after  in  a  number  of 
ways,  principally  national  advertising. 

Goodwill  has  been  courted  by  legitimate 
publicity  and  by  ingratiation.  The  ex¬ 
amples  of  enterprises  which  have  gained 
prominence  through  catering  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  A 
progressive  department  store  replaces  an 
article  with  which  the  customer  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfied;  a  successful  caterer  re¬ 
moves  a  dish  from  before  a  slightly  disat- 
isfied  diner  and  offers  him  the  selection  of 
another  course;  an  enterprising  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturer  calls  in  a  particular 
model  and  replaces  an  unsatisfactory 
clutch,  let  us  say,  at  his  own  expense. 

A  Stranger  in  Apartment  Operation 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  but  there 
exists  one  major  industry  which  is  twenty- 
five  years  behind  the  times  in  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  significance  of  goodwill.  While 
politicians  have  been  handshaking  and 
patting  the  heads  of  youngsters;  while 
gasoline  companies  have  been  giving  out 
road  maps  and  emblems;  while  refriger¬ 
ator  manufacturers  have  been  furnishing 
cookbooks  and  recipes  for  frosted  foods — 
half  of  the  interests  that  cater  to  metro- 

The  material  in  this  paper  was  published  originally  in  a 
series  of  articles  under  Mr.  Merowit’s  name  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  July  2  to  July  9,  1986. — Ed. 


politan  housing  have  been  exercising  the 
shortest  vision  and  the  poorest  judgment. 
I  refer  to  those  engaged  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  apartment  houses — 
a  vast  enterprise  selling,  not  merchandise, 
but  service. 

The  creating  of  this  service  and  the 
'manner  in  which  it  is  furnished  is,  in  the 
long  run,  more  important  possibly  than 
the  naiure  of  the  space  offered.  This  is 
well  appreciated  by  that  portion  of  the 
business  embraced  by  the  hotel  interests. 
Here  the  success  of  a  hostelry  is  measured 
by  its  atmosphere  and  service,  designated, 
respectively,  “front”  and  “back.”  Yet, 
though  the  distinction  between  the  func¬ 
tion  of  hotel  and  apartment  house  is  rela¬ 
tively  minor,  the  difference  in  approach  to 
the  problem  of  cultivation  of  goodwill  is 
great. 

Goodwill  is  “enlightened  self-interest”; 
the  loss  of  it,  a  business  disaster.  No  one 
sacrifices  goodwill  deliberately.  In  realty, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  lost  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  landlord  has  forgotten  that  the 
lease  runs  out  sometime.  Once  the  lease 
is  signed,  the  landlord  believes  his  court¬ 
ship  may  end. 

Traditional  Animus  Between 
Landlord  and  Tenant 

There  exists  a  traditional  animosity  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant,  based  upon  a 
misapprehension  by  both.  The  builder- 
landlord'  too  often  carries  over  into  his  op¬ 
eration  of  a  building  the  tactics  he  found 
necessary  in  dealing  with  contractors  bent 
on  giving  the  least  for  the  most  money. 
He  forgets  that  his  business  consists 
in  entertaining  a  guest  who  will  remain 
in  his  house  just  so  long  as  she  is 
pleased  to,  for  one  reason  or  another.  If 
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she  resents  her  treatment,  she  may  bide 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  At  its  termination,  however,  she 
will  do  one  of  two  things:  she  will  either 
move  or  she  will  remain  providing  she 
obtains  (to  her)  a  very  attractive  rental. 
Neither  alternative  is  desirable  from  the 
owner’s  point  of  view. 

The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  due 
largely  to  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
average  landlord,^  develops  an  attitude  of 
demand.  She  discovers  she  can.  obtain  that 
to  which  she  is  entitled  only  by  making 
herself  a  problem  to  the  owner.  One  way 
is  to  withhold  rent,  and  another  is  to  be 
loud  and  gluttonous  in  demands,  angling 
for  satisfactory  compromise.  She  then 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  more  profit¬ 
able  the  building  to  the  owner,  the  more 
readily  will  he  be  able  to  maintain  good 
service  and  preserve  the  character  of  the 
house.  And  so  there  develops  a  wall  of 
mutual  distrust  and  suspicion — ^an  atti¬ 
tude  which,  if  shown  any  consideration 
whatsoever,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
other  individual.  When  the  demand  for 
space  is  greater  than  the  supply,  the  land¬ 
lord  shortsightedly  takes  advantage  of  the 
situation,  raising  his  rentals  unreason¬ 
ably,  breeding  bitterness,  and  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  inadequate  rentals 
which  deprive  him  of  his  property  at  the 
arrival  of  an  economic  depression. 

Expense  Involved  Is  Negligible 

Contrary  to  common  impression,  it  costs 
very  little  to  develop  tenant  goodwill. 
There  is  no  need  to  court  it  by  an  outlay  of 
cash.  In  most  instances  it  takes  merely 
considerate  handling  by  the  right  type  of 
individtuUs.  Impeccable  service,  gra¬ 
ciously  rendered,  is  the  simple  formula. 

The  major  aim  of  management  should 
be  to  engender  such  a  sense  of  security 

1.  Note:  When  "landlord”  is  so  employed,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  generally  to  mean  “agent”  as  well. 


and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
that  she  is  anxious  to  remain  in  the  build¬ 
ing  when  her  lease  expires.  The  tenant  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  reasonable  individual  who 
wants  no  more  than  is  coming  to  her.  Of 
the  few  exceptions  to  this,  more  than  half 
will  be  found  to  be  aggrieved  because  of 
some  thoughtless  or  undiplomatic  act  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  whose  agent  in 
the  past  has  erred  in  judgment  in  his 
zealous  effort  on  behalf  of  the  landlord’s 
immediate  income.  Those  rare  exceptions 
to  the  reasonable  tenant  are  readily  de¬ 
tected  and  handled  with  proper  firmness. 

The  cost  involved  is  essentially  in  the 
intimacy  with  which  the  property  is  su¬ 
pervised.  It  is  not  the  cheapest  type  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  it  is  the  most  economical. 
Such  personal  handling  is  not  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  cheaply  in  the  accepted  sense.  The 
landlord’s  attitude  should  be  not  how 
cheaply  but  hoiv  well  he  can  run  his  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  with  him  as  with  the  operator 
of  a  motor  vehicle — ^the  best  maintenance 
is  ultimately  the  cheapest.  Neglect  is 
costly.  And  by  neglect  is  meant  the  neglect 
of  earning  power  as  distinguished  from 
physical  upkeep.  It  is  as  true  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  in  any  other;  compensation  which 
develops  the  highest  possible  calibre  of  in¬ 
timate  administration  of  income  potenti¬ 
alities,  yet  without  waste,  is  economical 
compensation. 

Tenant  Contact  By  Representative 
Individuals  Only 

There  should  be  a  sharp  line  of  delinea¬ 
tion  between  maintenance  and  tenant-con¬ 
tact.  From  the  moment  the  tenant  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  building,  whether  by  a  re¬ 
mote  advertisement  or  a  sidewalk  sign,  he 
should  at  once  be  impressed  with  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  building.  Buildings  have 
face  or  character  that  should  be  apparent 
not  only  at  the  building  but  everywhere 
the  tenant  may  first  be  introdvxed  to  the 
building.  Subsequently,  in  any  matter 
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other  than  routine,  the  tenant  must  be 
handled  only  by  diplomatic  specialists  who 
know  the  pitfalls  of  a  callous  attitude  or  a 
thoughtless  word.  The  tenant  feels  rightly 
that  she  is  entitled  to  deal  face  to  face 
with  a  representative  individual  when  any 
matter  of  importance  concerning  her  com¬ 
fort  arises.  This  treatment  should  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  tenant  until  and  including  the 
day  she  leaves  the  building,  for  even  after 
she  is  gone,  she  is  a  potential  customer, 
booster,  or  knocker. 

The  Value  of  Graciousness 

When  the  question  of  any  expense  arises 
which  is  not  specifically  anticipated  when 
contracting  for  the  apartment,  the  land¬ 
lord  has  his  opportunity  to  make  or  break 
goodwill.  Obviously,  it  would  be  very  sim¬ 
ple  if  he  were  to  concede  to  any  request 
made.  Anyone  can  cultivate  goodwill  if  he 
“gives  the  customer  his  shirt.”  The  art 
consists  in  determining  that  proper  mean 
between  leniency  and  firmness  —  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  concede  a  small  point 
for  a  more  important  one  and  to  do  it  pro- 
cwusly.  The  landlord  may  ultimately  con¬ 
cede  to  a  request,  but  if  it  is  done  after 
protraction  or  without  grace,  the  benefit 
is  lost,  and  the  landlord  receives  no  credit. 

Tact  and  Collections 

Of  great  importance  is  the  manner  in 
which  a  tenant,  delinquent  in  rental,  is 
handled.  Here  again,  experience  must  de¬ 
termine  the  course  to  be  followed.  There 
are  no  generalizations  or  arbitrary  rules. 
It  is  a  highly  personal  matter,  in  which  an 
analysis  of  the  tenant’s  character  and  in¬ 
tent  is  perhaps  the  best  guide  to  a  decision. 
Here,  confidence  in  the  tenant’s  integrity, 
expressed  coincidentally  with  an  attitude 
of  good-humored  firmness,  furnishes  an 
appeal  to  the  debtor’s  pride,  and  it  is  often 
more  effective  than  a  thundering  threat. 


The  Cost  of  Pettiness 

There  are  a  great  number  of  petty  prac¬ 
tices  that  engender  contempt  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  injure  the  landlord  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  arises.  These  are  often  engaged 
in  by  agents  in  the  false  impression  that 
they  are  picking  up  additional  revenue  for 
the  owner,  or  at  least  saving  him  an  out¬ 
lay.  Tacking  a  paltry  sum  to  a  tenant’s  bill 
for  gas  consumed  in  the  laundry  costs 
more  in  the  attention  of  a  reliable  time¬ 
keeper  and  in  collection  than  it  is  worth 
in  any  event.  If  one  wanted  intentionally 
to  goad  a  tenant,  it  could  hardly  be  better 
done. 

Unfair  Lease  Clauses  Antagonize 

Prominent  among  the  causes  of  discon¬ 
tent  is  the  lease  form  that  exacts  all  from 
the  tenant  and  very  little  from  the  land¬ 
lord.  Efforts  are  afoot  for  the  general 
adoption  of  a  more  objectively  drawn  con¬ 
tract.  The  intelligent  employment  of  such 
a  lease  can  be  an  effective  way  of  starting 
the  tenant-landlord  relationship  off  on  the 
right  foot,  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
fair  dealing  and  the  will  to  do  what  is 
implied  by  agreement.  When  a  lease  pro¬ 
vides  for  occupancy  on  October  first,  and 
when  the  landlord  cannot  give  it  for  any 
reason  until,  let  us  say,  the  fifth,  and  the 
tenant  is  put  to  the  expense  of  staying  at  a 
hotel,  storing  his  furniture,  and  moving  it 
again — when  this  takes  place,  there  is  no 
justice  in  the  retention  by  the  landlord  of 
the  full  month’s  rental  collected  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  the  landlord  does  so,  he  him¬ 
self  prepares  the  way  for  future  costly 
difficulty.  The  least  he  can  do  is  allow  a 
credit  for  the  occupancy  denied.  Clauses 
inserted  into  a  lease  which  are  patently 
unfair  not  only  antagonize  the  tenant 
when  discovered  but  prejudice  a  cause 
should  the  disagreement  come  before  the 
courts. 


Tenant  Ill-Will 
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Friendly  Gestures 

Tenants  are  very  grateful  for  little  con¬ 
siderations  shown  them  provided  they  are 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  behind  the 
thoughtfulness.  A  personal  greeting  up¬ 
on  moving  in;  assistance  at  this  critical 
time  with  such  problems  as  telephone  and 
gas  service;  an  expression  of  concern  in 
the  event  of  serious  illness;  active  assist¬ 
ance  in  seasonal  subleasing — ^these  all 
offer  opportunities  of  pleasant  ingratia¬ 
tion  without  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  or 
sensibilities  of  the  tenant.  Their  practice  re¬ 
quires  a  more  than  superficial  acquaintance 
with  one’s  tenancy.  Tenants  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  personalities  with 
whose  contentment  their  landlord  is  con¬ 
cerned — not  apartment  numbers  which 
yield  a  certain  number  of  dollars  monthly. 
A  large  tenancy  is  no  satisfactory  excuse 
for  sacrificing  the  friendly  contact  which 
smooths  the  way  for  reconciling  any  po¬ 
tential  difficulties.  The  solution  lies  in  spe¬ 
cialized  systems  and  proper  organization. 

Anticipation 

It  is  good  business  to  anticipate  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  one’s  customers,  yet,  in  the 
operation  of  apartment  houses,  hardly  a 
landlord  is  known  who  Attempts  this.  In 
the  rush  of  seasonal  turnover,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  painting  is  not  always  satisfacto¬ 
rily  done,  or  some  item  promised  the  new 
tenant,  overlooked.  Few  landlords  send  a 
reliable  inspector  in  advance  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  is  in  readiness,  windows 
cleaned,  bath  fixtures  so  they  may  be  used, 
refrigerator  wiped  out  and  turned  on. 
They  rely  upon  the  superintendent,  who, 
during  the  seasonal  rush,  invariably  slips 
up  time  and  again  and  rectifies  the  defici¬ 
ency  after  it  is  discovered  by  the  tenant. 
By  this  time,  the  unfavorable  introduction 
has  taken  place.  If  circumstances  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  rectify  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  work  or  an  omission  before  the  tenant 


takes  occupancy  of  her  apartment,  a  note 
of  apology  and  promise  of  satisfaction 
should  be  placed  in  the  tenant’s  hands. 
This  anticipates  the  annoyance  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  tenant  on  finding  something 
wrong  at  the  very  start  of  her  occupancy. 

A  clever  request  for  cooperation  in 
maintaining  quiet  courts  when  the  open 
window  season  rolls  around;  a  systematic 
lubrication  of  window  pulleys  just  prior  to 
this  season;  sound-absorbing  binding  on 
equipment  used  by  the  night  shift  of  por¬ 
ters  ;  testing  the  response  of  a  doorman  in 
a  dissembled  emergency — ^these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  limitless  ways  of  anticipating 
complaints  and  not  permitting  them  to 
materialize. 

There  are  many  things  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  attention  before  they  ever  become 
so  bad  as  to  oblige  the  tenant  to  request 
their  correction.  Periodic  inspection  will 
reveal  them.  Neglect  of  decoration  and 
equipment  is  a  reflection  on  the  building 
that  must  ultimately  do  it  injury.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  poor  practice,  in  negotiation  of  a  re¬ 
newal,  to  withhold  necessary  decoration. 
A  tenant  will  not  tell  her  visitor  that  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  she 
agreed  to  waive  decoration  for  a  year,  pro¬ 
viding  the  rental  remained  at  a  certain 
figure.  Obviously,  the  landlord  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  as  a  result  of  the  critical  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  apartment  by  a  stranger.  No 
deal  should  be  seriously  considered  which 
does  not  permit  obtaining  a  figure  which 
allows  for  proper  care  of  the  apartment 
and  the  tenant. 

Buildings  Exhibit  Character 

Tenants  like  to  have  their  homes  ad¬ 
mired — right  from  the  front  door.  Char¬ 
acter  invites  admiration.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  personnel  is  important  beyond  the  at¬ 
tention  ordinarily  given  it.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  building  may  be  established  by 
the  character  and  bearing  of  the  doorman 
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and  elevator  boys  seen  in  the  entrance 
hall.  The  “front”  employees  must  be  lik¬ 
able  personalities,  infused  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  gracious  service  to  the  tenants  and 
the  aim  to  win  their  approval  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  tips.  Systematic  training 
covering  possible  emergencies  as  well  as 
routine,  selection  with  emphasis  on  intel¬ 
ligence  (displayed  with  reserve),  and  in¬ 
surance  of  more  or  less  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  are  closely  related.  They  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  tenants’  desire  to  find  the 
same  pleasant  and  trustworthy  individuals 
at  their  posts. 

The  decoration  of  the  entrance  hall  is  an 
important  factor  in  contributing  char¬ 
acter  to  a  house.  Good  taste,  not  expense, 
is  the  criterion.  The  spirit  should,  where 
possible,  conform  with  the  associations  of 
the  neighborhood,  be  they  Colonial,  Vic¬ 
torian,  or  modern,  but  they  must  be  unob¬ 
trusive,  refined,  and  of  universal  appeal; 
in  short,  they  must  be  aesthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  and  require  no  apology.  The  color 
scheme  of  many  a  building  adversely 
affects  the  income  to  a  considerable  extent, 
yet  could  be  rectified  with  as  simple  a 
process  as  the  application  of  a  glaze  to 
tone  down  a  harsh  effect. 

Injudicious  Economies  in  Operation 

However  attractive  a  building  may  be 
upon  approach,  or  however  gracious  the 
introduction  to  the  building  may  be  by  the 
agent,  goodwill  cannot  be  maintained  un¬ 
less  it  is  backed  up  by  prompt  and  effici¬ 
ent  service.  Wretched  economies  in  main¬ 
tenance  are  expensive,  particularly  when 
they  cause  a  disproportionately  grievous 
inconvenience  to  the  tenant.  Elevators 
cabled  during  the  day  and  water  tanks 
cleaned  during  the  hours  of  heavy  with¬ 
drawal  are  examples.  The  practice  of 
turning  steam  on  at  an  arbitrary  date  in 
the  fall  instead  of  upon  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  chill  or  turning  it  off  in  a  building 
to  which  tenants  return  at  all  hours  dur¬ 


ing  the  night  is  a  false  economy  that  de¬ 
stroys  goodwill. 

Meeting  Moral  Responsibilities 

The  lack  of  courage  involved  in  dealing 
with  a  chronically  noisy  or  disorderly  ten¬ 
ant  is  costly.  Where  an  objectionable  ten¬ 
ant  is  tolerated  throughout  the  year, 
neighboring  tenants  will  rarely  offer  to  re¬ 
new  on  condition  that  this  other  tenant  is 
removed  from  the  building.  They  simply 
determine  to  leave  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  lease.  Often,  the  objectionable  ten¬ 
ant  moves  out  before  the  expiration  of  her 
lease,  anyway,  and  at  the  most  difficult 
time  of  year  in  which  to  rent  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

This  suggests  mention  of  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  should  be,  but  is  not  always, 
obvious.  Nothing  can  so  completely  de¬ 
stroy  the  worthwhile  tenant’s  sense  of 
security  and  confidence  in  her  landlord 
than  the  discovery  of  several  obviously 
objectionable  neighbors  in  the  same  house. 
Discrimination  in  leasing  takes  close  sur¬ 
veillance  and  courage  in  the  face  of  pecun¬ 
iary  temptation,  but  it  is  long-range  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  Psycholwjy  of  the  Full  House 

A  factor  destructive  of  goodwill  is  fail¬ 
ure  to  fill  a  building  at  the  beginning  of 
each  renting  season.  The  rentals  asked 
should  be  so  fixed  as  to  encourage  entire 
occupancy  and  to  obviate  radical  post-sea¬ 
son  cutting  of  rentals  which  will  destroy 
the  schedule.  A  tenant  is  naturally  in¬ 
censed  to  find  a  newcomer  to  the  building 
subsequently  occupying  an  apartment,  the 
duplicate  of  her  own,  and  paying  consid¬ 
erably  less.  She  expects  preference  over 
the  stranger,  and  rightly.  Showing  some 
preference  will  keep  a  building  filled,  and 
thus  resolve  the  problem. 

Much  money  is  spent  by  the  average 
landlord  upon  advertising — advertising 
which  is  out  of  proportion  to  results.  In- 
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tent  upon  filling  his  space  and  upon  in¬ 
creasing  the  income,  he  defeats  his  pur¬ 
pose  by  concentrating  upon  a  strange  mar¬ 
ket  to  the  neglect  of  the  clients  he  has 
already  acquired.  People,  by  nature,  dis¬ 
like  moving  about.  It  is  costly  to  their 
energies  and  their  pocketbooks.  Once  in  a 
building,  they  will  remain  unless  obliged 
to  move  from  town,  to  take  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  to  economize,  or  to  seek  greater  com¬ 
fort.  The  landlord  can  do  nothing  where 
the  tenant's  business  takes  him  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  locale,  but  invariably,  if  he  has 
pleased  his  tenant,  he  can  retain  him  some¬ 
where  in  the  house  or  elsewhere  under  his 
wing. 

So  great  is  a  tenant’s  fear  of  unpleasant 
treatment  by  a  landlord  that  she  will  often 
compromise  on  the  number  of  rooms  and 
the  character  of  the  layout  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  she  will  be  well  treated. 

It  is  well  also  to  draw  attention  to  the 
psychology  of  the  full  house.  People  have 
always  been  conformists  to  popular  taste. 
They  want  to  read  the  best  seller,  see  the 
show  W’hich  is  sold  out  for  months,  and 
live  in  a  poptdar  building.  They  will  bestir 
themselves  from  one  known  to  consistently 
carry  considerable  vacancies.  Instinctively 
they  feel  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  place,  and,  in  this,  their  instinct 
does  not  err.  Furthermore,  their  disposi¬ 
tion  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  is  materially 
counteracted  if  the  building  is  known  to 
be  consistently  full. 

iNDivrouAL  House  Problems 

Starting  in  1923,  with  capital  drawn  to 
“the  market”  and  with  the  decline  in  ren¬ 
tals,  there  came  an  emphasis  on  building 
for  investment.  Unable  profitably  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  speculations,  builders,  previ¬ 
ously  indifferent,  began  to  appreciate  the 
maintenance  costs  of  injudicious  econo¬ 
mies  in  construction.  Brass  piping  came 
into  general  use,  and  the  Barrett  “bonded 
roof”  became  popular.  However,  the  im¬ 


provements  in  materials  and  technique 
have  been  limited  to  those  installations  that 
present  a  physical  problem  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  met,  at  great  incon¬ 
venience  and  expense.  There  remain 
countless  errors  or  omissions  which  a 
dexterous  and  unusually  conscientious 
management  may  partially  sidestep,  but 
never  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
afflicted  tenant.  Tenant  tolerance  of  dis¬ 
turbing  defects  does  not  develop  goodwill. 
It  is  better  to  be  acquainted  with  them 
before  construction  and  to  design  and 
build  in  such  fashion  as  will  keep  to  a  min¬ 
imum  such  elements  as  may  disturb  the 
peace  of  mind  and  comfort  of  the  tenancy. 

But  buildings  will  continue  to  be  built 
with  inherent  defects,  and  it  remains  for 
enterprising  supervision  to  modify  their 
ill  effects.  Nearly  every  large  apartment 
building  has  a  particular  problem  or  two 
which  it  neglects  to  solve  through  false 
economy  or  inability  to  locate  the  technical 
experience  required.  To  allow  these  to  re¬ 
main  unsolved  is  to  invite  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  a  critical  attitude.  Many  a  semi- 
fireproof  structure,  for  example,  suffers 
because  the  tenants  on  the  top  floor  are 
made  uncomfortable  during  the  summer 
by  the  sun  beating  upon  an  unventilated 
roof.  A  few  properly  located  vents  and  a 
relatively  inexpensive  exhaust  fan  can 
readily  remedy  the  difficulty. 

Conclusion 

This  treatise  began  with  the  suggestion 
of  enlightenment  on  how  to  gain  ill-will. 
It  closes  with  the  hope  that  it  has  followed 
this  theme  only  by  inference — ^that  it  has, 
rather,  emphasized  the  value  of  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  landlord  and  tenant  which  is 
financially  favorable  Jto  the  former 
through  being  emotionally  favorable  to 
the  latter. 

This  article  is  not  predicated  on  theory,  nor  on  hope  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  future.  Tt  is  upon  these  precepts  that  certain 
buildings  in  the  city  '..f  New  York  have  been  profitably 
operated  during  the  past  twelve  years,  “bad”  times  as  well 
as  good. — The  Author. 


The  Functions  of  Management 
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An  income-producing  property  may 
be  compared  to  a  living  organism 
having  certain  vital  parts,  each  one 
of  which  performs  a  special  function  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  continuing  existence  of 
the  organism  as  such.  An  income  prop¬ 
erty  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  five 
fundamental  parts,  each  one  of  which  is 
vital  to  the  successful  life  of  the  whole: 
(1)  ownership;  (2)  tenancy;  (3)  facili¬ 
ties;  (4)  surrounding  neighborhood;  and 
(5)  management. 

In  order  for  the  property  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  utility,  each  component 
part  must  contribute  its  full  share  and 
must  be  capable  of  doing  so  to  the  fullest 
degree.  If  the  owner,  for  instance,  fails  to 
advance  sufficient  capital  to  create  a  prop¬ 
erly  designed,  soundly  constructed,  or  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  building,  or,  if  competent 
management  is  not  furnished,  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  rapidly  deteriorate  and  become  a 
liability  to  the  owner. 

The  function  of  the  manager  is  to  co¬ 
ordinate  these  various  elements  and  to 
maintain  a  healthy  income-producing  or¬ 
ganism.  In  a  sense,  his  function  is  like 
that  of  the  human  brain,  the  coordinator 
of  bodily  action.  Efficient  coordination  is 
largely  dependent  upon  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamental  human  inter¬ 
ests  which  the  physical  real  estate  is  in¬ 
tended  to  serve.  The  manager’s  duties  are 
all  bound  up  in  a  program  of  activities, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve  these 
human  needs.  This  program  of  activities 
we  shall  call  The  Management  Program. 

The.  Fundamental  Interests  op  the 
Owner 

Safeguarding  the  Investment: 

The  first  and  most  important  interest  of 
the  owner  is  that  of  safeguarding  his  in¬ 


vestment.  As  a  rule,  he  has  invested  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  prop- 
erty — a  sum  that  may  represent  the  bulk 
of  his  wealth  and  may  amount  to  thou¬ 
sands  or  even  millions  of  dollars. 

This  money  might  have  been  placed  in 
other  investments,  such  as  stocks,  bonds, 
or  manufacturing  or  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  But,  whatever  the  reason,  the 
owner  placed  the  investment  in  income 
real  estate,  which  he  expected  would  at 
least  preserve  the  principal  and  bring  him 
an  adequate  return. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  money  in¬ 
vested  in  income  real  estate  vdll  not  main¬ 
tain  itself  unimpaired  or  earn  a  return 
unless  the  enterprise  has  intelligent  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  The  enterprise 
must  be  managed,  either  by  the  owner 
himself  or  by  an  agent  acting  for  him. 

Without  management,  the  value  of  the 
property  is  subject  to  immediate  and  rapid 
decline.  The  building  will  deteriorate;  oc¬ 
cupancy  will  not  be  proper  and  adequate; 
the  reputation  of  the  property  will  suffer; 
ownership  may  become  a  liability  instead 
of  an  asset ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
capture  the  full  amount  of  money  invested 
in  the  property. 

Of  first  importance,  therefore,  is  the 
task  of  maintaining  and  safeguarding  the 
investment.  This  fundamental  is  one  of 
the  standards  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  in 
arranging  for  a  suitable  capital  structure, 
in  developing  a  proper  budget,  and  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  an  intelligent  management  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  the  basis  for  every  duty  of 
the  manager,  routine  or  otherwise,  with 
respect  to  repairs,  replacements,  pur¬ 
chases,  advertising,  collections,  and  other 
detailed  phases  of  management  which  may 
either  directly  or  indirectly  influence  the 
saleability  of  the  property. 
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Enhancement  of  Worth: 

Anyone  who  invests  substantial  sums  of 
money  in  income  real  estate  not  only  ex¬ 
pects  to  preserve  his  capital  intact,  but, 
also,  he  hopes  that  the  capital  thus  in¬ 
vested  will  enhance  in  worth  as  time  goes 
on.  It  is  a  function  of  the  manager,  there¬ 
fore,  to  increase  the  worth  of  the  property 
he  manages  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  it  is 
not  possible  in  all  cases  to  enhance  the 
worth  of  property  above  the  initial  invest¬ 
ment,  since  there  is  a  “ceiling”  of  value  in 
every  community  above  which  no  single 
property  can  rise.  The  initial  investment 
may  have  been  made  at  a  purchase  price 
close  to,  or  even  above,  this  “ceiling.” 

The  task  of  enhancing  the  worth  of  a 
property  is  a  difficult  one  in  any  case  be¬ 
cause  of  the  depreciation  in  the  physical 
improvements  from  year  to  year. 

Assuming  that  the  building  is  properly 
maintained  and  repaired  so  as  to  offset 
physical  deterioration  and  is  properly  re¬ 
habilitated  so  as  to  offset  obsolescence,  the 
enhancement  of  the  worth  of  the  property 
can  come  about  only  (1)  by  developing 
goodwill  for  the  property  and/'or  (2)  by 
appreciation  in  site  value. 

There  is,  of  course,  not  very  much  that 
the  manager  can  do  toward  bringing  about 
an  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  site, 
since  site  value  is  created  solely  by  outside 
influences,  such  as  adjacent  occupancy, 
pressure  of  population,  location  of  the  site 
in  relation  to  focal  points  of  business  and 
social  activities,  wage  levels,  general  tax 
rates,  and  niany  other  factors  entirely  out¬ 
side  of  the  property.  Those  that  lie  out¬ 
side  of  the  property  and  so  profoundly  af¬ 
fect  its  worth  should  be  of  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  to  the  manager;  they  should  lead 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  community 
affairs  for  the  purpose  of  doing  whatever 
he  can  to  make  these  influences  react  fa¬ 
vorably  upon  the  property  he  manages. 

The  other  factor  which  has  possibilities 


for  enhancing  the  worth  of  the  property 
is  goodwill.  This  is  something  which  the 
property  manager  can  control  and  for 
which  he  is  solely  responsible. 

Intelligent  management  requires  that 
the  enhancement  of  the  worth  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  guiding  standard 
in  the  development  of  the  detailed  man¬ 
agement  program.  Each  item  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  each  phase  of  the  management 
policy  should  be  checked  against  its  prob¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  worth  of  the  property 
before  it  is  adopted. 

Net  Return: 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  owner’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  property  was  made,  in  the  first 
place,  because  of  expectation  of  securing 
a  return  on  his  money,  the  justification  of 
the  investment  requires  an  adequate  sur¬ 
plus  over  and  above  operating  expenses 
and  fixed  charges.  One  of  the  chief  objec¬ 
tives  or  functions  of  the  manager,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  secure  for  the  owner  the  great¬ 
est  possible  net  return. 

Application  of  this  standard  requires 
not  only  initial  executive  planning  of  a 
very  high  order,  together  with  a  continual 
exercise  of  sound  business  judgment,  but 
also  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
honesty  and  integrity. 

It  involves  consideration  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  improvement  is  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  site ;  it  involves  careful  and 
thorough  market  analyses ;  a  proper  finan¬ 
cial  structure ;  a  sound  budget ;  a  scientific 
approach  in  the  development  of  a  program 
for  maintenance  and  repairs;  economy  in 
purchasing;  efficiency  in  selecting,  train¬ 
ing,  and  supervising  personnel;  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of  the  rental 
schedule ;  keen  understanding  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  tenants  and  in  maintaining  a  con¬ 
tinuous  contact  with  them;  development 
of  an  economical  but  an  effective  adver¬ 
tising  program;  and  careful  attention  to 
every  other  detail  that  in  any  way  influ- 
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ences  the  development  and  sustainment  of 
the  greatest  possible  gross  income  and  the 
lowest  possible  gross  expense. 

In  this  connection,  let  it  be  noted  that 
all  economies  and  savings  made  by  the 
manager  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment  or  in  the  purchase  of  labor  or 
other  services  belong  to  the  owner.  Such 
economies  and  savings  increase  the  net 
income.  It  is  the  constant  duty  of  the 
manager  to  do  everji;hing  he  can  to  make 
these  savings  for  his  client.  If  he  does  not 
pass  them  along  to  the  owner,  he  is  not 
only  a  thief  but  also  a  traitor  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  since  he  wilfully  violates  a  fidu¬ 
ciary  duty  and  betrays  a  fundamental 
function  of  management. 

GoodvnU: 

It  is  not  possible  to  show  that  any  one 
function  of  management  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  another.  They  are  all  so  closely 
related  and  so  inseparably  intertwined 
that  an  improper  or  inadequate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  any  one  of  them  immediately  ad¬ 
versely  influences  all  the  others  and  is 
harmful  to  the  interests  of  owner,  tenant, 
property,  and  manager  alike. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
property  is,  of  course,  a  very  intangible 
thing.  It  cannot  be  definitely  measured  at 
any  time;  but  its  influence  is  quickly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  type  of  tenants  who  seek 
space  in  the  building.  Good  and  stable 
tenants  shun  buildings  of  ill-repute  but 
are  oftentimes  willing  to  pay  rentals  some¬ 
what  above  the  market  level  in  order  to  be 
in  buildings  that  have  good  reputations. 

Goodwill  is  an  asset  that  has  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  It  must  be  cultivated.  It  does 
not  attach  itself  to  a  property  by  chance 
or  accident.  It  comes  in  response  to  intel¬ 
ligent  and  careful  management.  There  is 
no  formula  for  concocting  goodwill  nor 
any  precise  rule  for  developing  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  location  makes  it  a 
desirable  and  attractive  place  for  a  home 


or  office;  but  location  in  itself  does  not 
generate  goodwill.  It  is  created  in  part 
by  each  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
building,  of  its  occupancy,  and  of  its  man¬ 
agement  policies  and  services.  This  means 
adequate  facilities,  cleanliness,  reputable 
tenants  in  the  property,  polite  and  efficient 
building  personnel,  and  anything  else  that 
might  influence  the  prospective  tenant  to 
want  to  locate  in  the  building. 

The  farsighted  and  efficient  property 
manager  will  keep  this  function  in  mind 
as  he  develops  each  phase  of  his  manage¬ 
ment  program.  He  will  make  every  effort 
consistent  with  sound  business  policies  in 
order  to  build  and  maintain  the  prestige 
of  the  property. 

The  Fundamental  Interests  of  the 
Tenant 

Without  tenants  an  income  property  has 
no  revenue.  It  ceases  to  be  an  income 
property.  It  has  lost  one  of  its  vital  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  An  adequate  and  a  stable 
tenancy  is  just  as  important  as  is  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  property — probably  more  so. 
Each  one  of  the  owner’s  four  fundamental 
interests  in  the  property  is  jeopardized  by 
loss  of  tenants.  To  be  healthy,  to  fulfill 
its  purpose  in  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  the  community,  the  property 
must  be  well-occupied  by  tenants  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  adequate  rentals. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  owner’s  invest¬ 
ment  be  safeguarded,  or  a  net  return  be 
secured,  or  the  worth  of  the  property  be 
enhanced,  or  goodwill  for  the  property  be 
developed. 

Just  as  the  owner  has  four  fundamental 
interests  in  an  income  property,  there  are 
four  primary  needs  that  attract  tenants  to 
the  property. 

Security: 

The  first  of  these  needs  is  security.  The 
tenant  wants  safety  for  his  person,  for  the 
persons  associated  with  him,  and  for  his 
and  their  personal  property. 
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This  includes  sanitation,  good  water, 
adequate  heat,  proper  provision  for  light 
and  air,  and  all  the  other  factors  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  protection  of  health — ^the 
most  precious  asset  the  tenant  has. 

It  includes,  also,  freedom  from  exposure 
to  accidents,  which  involves  attention  to 
stairways,  banisters,  elevator  doors,  fire 
hazards,  fire  escapes,  electric  switches,  and 
everything  else  about  the  property  that  in 
any  way  jeopardizes  the  personal  safety 
of  the  tenant. 

Equally  important  is  protection  against 
marauders  and  robbers.  The  personal 
property  of  the  tenant  must  be  secure. 
This  involves  attention  not  only  to  doors 
and  windows  but  also  to  the  character  of 
other  tenants  in  the  property,  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  building  employees,  and  to  private 
policing  if  necessary. 

If  the  owner  or  the  property  manager 
fails  to  provide  security  for  the  tenant,  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  renew  his  lease;  he 
will  move  at  the  first  opportunity ;  he  will 
give  the  property  a  bad  name.  All  of  this 
affects  net  return  and  impairs  the  value  of 
the  property. 

Peace: 

Another  fundamental  interest  of  the 
tenant  is  his  desire  to  be  free  from  annoy¬ 
ances;  he  wants  peace;  he  does  not  want 
to  be  bothered  by  anything  that  impairs 
the  happiness  or  the  efficiency  of  his  office, 
his  store,  or  his  family  life,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  tenant  does  not  want  to  quibble 
with  the  manager  about  repairs,  replace¬ 
ments,  or  services ;  he  dislikes  noisy  neigh¬ 
bors;  he  abhors  obnoxious  odors;  he  does 
not  want  to  be  annoyed  by  beggars,  ped¬ 
dlers,  or  salesmen. 

Peace  and  freedom  are  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  to  the  tenant.  Failure  to  provide 
this  service  destroys  goodwill,  increases 
collection  difficulties,  and  drives  the  tenant 
out  of  the  building  at  the  first  opportunity 


he  has  to  move.  And  this,  of  course,  af¬ 
fects  net  income  and  impairs  the  value  of 
the  property. 

Comfort: 

Consistent  with  his  standard  of  living, 
the  tenant  expects  to  be  comfortable  in 
whatever  place  he  rents.  This,  too,  is  fun¬ 
damental  in  importance.  It  not  only  in¬ 
volves  freedom  from  outside  annoyances 
but  also  the  existence  of  such  facilities  as 
will  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
tenant. 

The  comfort  of  the  tenant  is  affected  by 
room-sizes,  room-layouts,  closets,  bath¬ 
room  facilities,  kitchen  equipment,  heat, 
light,  ventilation,  sound-proofing,  electric 
equipment,  telephone  service,  garage  and 
parking  facilities,  and  by  any  other  item 
that  adds  to  or  detracts  from  the  tenant’s 
enjoyment  of  his  quarters.  It  is  a  wise 
manager  who  keeps  his  tenants  comfort¬ 
able — for  such  tenants  will  pay  top  rent, 
pay  it  promptly,  and  be  reluctant  to  leave 
the  property. 

Standard  of  Living: 

The  fourth  fundamental  interest  of  the 
tenant  is  his  desire  to  be  in  quarters  that 
conform  to  his  standard  of  living.  He 
wants  his  office,  his  store,  his  apartment  to 
be  attractive.  He  wants  it  located  in  a 
community  in  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
live.  He  wants  to  be  in  a  building  that  is 
attractive  to  others ;  he  wants  to  be  proud 
to  have  his  friends  and  callers  see  the  in¬ 
terior  of  his  building  and  his  quarters. 

The  property  manager  cannot  directly 
control  the  character  of  people  and  the 
type  of  improvements  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  but  he  can  exert  a  powerful  influence 
of  an  indirect  nature  in  these  matters. 
There  is  a  genuine  uplifting  influence  flow¬ 
ing  from  attractively  kept  grounds  around 
the  building,  from  a  clean  and  prosperous- 
looking  building  exterior,  from  spotless 
and  litter-free  entrances  and  vestibules. 
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and  from  freshly  painted  walls  and  stairs. 
All  of  these  things  affect  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  the  property  and  in¬ 
fluence  owners  and  managers  of  adjacent 
and  other  neighboring  properties  to  keep 
their  grounds  and  buildings  clean  and 
attractive. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  appearance  of  the  interior. 
The  tenant  dislikes  to  apologize  for  obso¬ 
lete  fixtures.  He  is  proud  to  have  friends 
and  callers  see  the  modern  bathrooms,  the 
attractive  light  fixures,  the  clean  and  up- 
to-date  kitchen. 

The  character  of  such  equipment  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  provided  are 
determined,  of  course,  by  the  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  be  attracted  to  the  building 
as  tenants.  But  whatever  the  class  of  ten¬ 
ants,  it  is  fundamentally  important  to 
make  sure  that  the  facilities  conform  to  the 
standards  of  living  that  characterize  the 
class  of  tenants  sought. 

Fundamental  Interest  of  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood 

The  relationship  of  the  property  man¬ 
ager  to  the  neighborhood  is  also  one  of  co¬ 
ordination.  He  must  remember  at  all 
times  that  his  property,  standing  on  a 
given  site,  is  not  an  isolated  entity,  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart  from  the  surrounding  im¬ 
provements.  On  the  contrary,  it  bears  a 
close  relation  not  only  to  the  sites  in  the 
immediate  proximity  but  to  the  entire 
neighborhood  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  manager  is  duty  bound  to  maintain 
his  property  so  that  it  is  consonant  with 
other  improvements  in  the  area.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  owner  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  im¬ 
provement  on  the  site. 

It  is  clear  that  the  individual  who  con¬ 
trols  one  or  more  buildings  in  a  given 
neighborhood  is  an  important  cog  in  the 
mechanism  of  community  life.  Upon  his 
vision,  knowledge,  and  efficiency  depend 


the  character  and  the  potential  life  of  the 
property  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
financial  return  to  the  owner,  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  tenants,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  whatever  value  there 
is  in  the  site  flows  to  it  from  environing 
factors.  These  are  community  factors.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  community  that  cre¬ 
ates  the  basis  of  value  in  the  site  rather 
than  the  physical  soil  and  the  physical 
building  that  constitute  the  property.  It 
follows,  then,  that  ownership,  tenancy, 
and  management  are  under  obligations  to 
the  community  and  that  it  is  an  inescap¬ 
able  function  of  management  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  property  in  such  a  way  as 
to  help  preserve  and  enhance  economic  and 
social  values  in  the  community. 

Conclusion 

By  way  of  summary,  let  us  note  that : 

Income  real  estate  is  a  combination  of 
location  and  shelter  for  some  type  of  hu¬ 
man  activity.  It  is  not  merely  a  property 
in  the  legal  sense  that  it  consists  of  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  rights — nor  is  it  merely  a  property 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  physical  entity  hav¬ 
ing  form  and  substance  that  cost  money 
and  labor  to  produce.  Far  more  significant 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  tangible  structure 
of  a  social-economic  organism  vitally  link¬ 
ing  certain  needs  and  desires  of  individual 
persons  with  the  well-being  of  groups  of 
people.  It  is  an  organization  of  facilities 
intended  to  produce  wealth  for  its  owner 
and  supply  services  to  its  users.  Without 
ownership  requiring  payment  of  rents,  or 
without  tenants  willing  and  able  to  make 
such  payments,  the  property  loses  its  char¬ 
acter  as  income  real  estate.  Separate  and 
apart  from  the  social,  economic,  or  civic 
activities  of  man,  such  real  estate  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  organized  arrangement 
of  inert  matter  and  has  no  value  whatever. 

The  owner  has  four  primary  interests  in 
his  property:  (1)  preservation  of  its  value; 
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(2)  enhancement  of  its  worth ;  (3)  income 
from  its  use;  and  (4)  its  reputation  and 
prestige.  These  are  the  four  prime  objeo 
tives  of  management  in  so  far  as  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  manager  with  the  owner 
is  concerned. 

The  tenant,  likewise,  has  four  primary 
interests  in  the  property  he  leases.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  buy* with  his  lease:  (1)  security; 
(2)  peace;  (3)  comfort;  and  (4)  a  place 
in  which  to  live  or  work  that  conforms  to 
his  standard  of  living.  These  four  funda¬ 
mental  needs  of  the  tenant  are  equally  or 
even  more  important  than  the  interests  of 
the  owner — ^for  unless  all  of  these  needs 
of  the  tenant  are  served  adequately,  the 


owner’s  interests  are  all  jeopardized.  The 
manager’s  job  is  to  develop  and  administer 
a  management  program  that  will  coordi¬ 
nate  and  serve  all  eight  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  interests. 

The  property  is  a  part  of  the  physical 
structure  of  the  neighborhood.  The  owner 
and  the  tenant  are  integral  parts  of  the 
life  of  the  community ;  and  their  interests 
in  a  given  income  property  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  relationship  to  the  parts  that 
these  interests  bear  to  community  welfare. 
The  community  affects  them,  and  they  af¬ 
fect  the  community.  The  property  man¬ 
ager’s  function,  as  coordinator,  inescapably 
covers  these  relationships. 


*  * 


What  About  Federal  Housing? 

By  Arthur  Bohnen 


WHAT  About  Federal  Housing?” 
Ask  the  question  in  any  of  our 
larger  urban  centers,  of  almost 
any  group  interested  in  realty,  finance,  or 
welfare,  and  there  is  an  immediate  divi¬ 
sion  of  comment,  a  taking  of  sides,  a  pro 
and  a  con  to  any  angle  which  may  be 
brought  up  for  discussion,  and  the  inevit¬ 
able  result — a  great  deal  of  conversation. 
I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  that  formula 
for  you.  I  am  not  going  to  reiterate  the 
present  status  of  the  fifty  projects  of  the 
Housing  Division.  Rather,  I  am  going 
to  express  the  opinion  and  take  the  point 
of  view  that  we,  who  are  endeavoring  to 
dignify  the  management  of  urban  realty 
as  a  profession,  can  ask  the  same  question 
and  find  in  the  true  answer  material  to 
which  we  must  give  our  serious  attention. 

The  public  housing  which  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Public  Works  Administra¬ 
tion  was  conceived  as  a  demonstration  for 
the  communities  which  were  selected  as 
the  recipients  of  the  projects.  They  are 
demonstrations,  because  even  now,  as  well 
as  at  the  initiation  of  their  program,  the 
only  practical  examples  of  large  scale  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  were 
a  dozen  private,  limited  dividend,  or  phil¬ 
anthropic  enterprises  scattered  over  the 
country.  I  mention  this  as  a  reminder 
that  there  was  little  real  experience  with 
which  to  form  a  pattern  for  the  first  Fed¬ 
eral  projects.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
there  were  plenty  of  ideas  and  theories 
available.  These  suggestions  came  in  the 
main  from  the  architectural  profession 
and  those  interested  in  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  public  housing.  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  many  suggestions  coming  from  the 
large  body  of  those  engaged  in  the  every¬ 
day  business  of  housing.  Maybe  this 


was  because  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  reducing 
rents  through  large  scale  planning  was 
to  be  found  in  the  technique  of  design 
and  construction. 

The  Problem 

And,  just  what  was  the  problem?  Sim¬ 
ply  stated,  it  was,  at  the  founding  of  the 
Housing  Division  of  the  PWA  and  still 
remains,  this  fact — a  large  percentage  of 
the  American  people  are  not  only  housed  in 
dwellings  having  minimum  standards  of 
decency,  but  they  are  unable  to  pay  the 
economic  rent  necessary  to  support  mod¬ 
em  new  housing.  I  shall  not  give  you 
figures  as  proof  of  this  statement  at  this 
time ;  however,  the  number  of  families  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  definition,  not  alone  in  our 
urban  but  also  in  our  rural  communities, 
is  so  large  as  to  be  hard  to  believe. 

The  Answer 

The  obvious  answer  and  the  one  used 
for  decades  by  most  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  was  a  government  subsidy  to  public 
housing — either  as  government  construc¬ 
tion  or  by  government  assistance  to  pri¬ 
vate  construction,  with  grants,  credit  at 
low  interest  rates,  tax  exemption,  rent 
subsidy,  or  combinations  of  these.  The 
word  “government”  as  used  here  means 
municipal  as  well  as  national  subdivisions. 

The  Housing  Division  started  by  offer¬ 
ing  loans  to  private  builders  under  certain 
qualifications  of  limited  return  to  the 
equity  financing.  Perhaps  you  remember 
the  great  number  of  limited  dividend  proj¬ 
ects  which  sprang  up  on  all  sides  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  qualify  for  the  four  per  cent  interest 
and  eighty-five  per  cent  loan  offered  by 
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the  Public  Works  Administration,  and 
which  at  that  time  appeared  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive  financial  terms.  The  result  to  the 
submission  of  hundreds  of  projects  was 
that  seven  were  accepted;  the  balance 
could  not  overcome  the  adverse  building 
economics  of  their  community.  As  a  nat¬ 
ural  sequence,  and  in  the  desire  to  produce 
work  for  the  striken  building  trades,  the 
Housing  Division  then  directly  instituted 
and  sponsored  housing  projects,  which 
resulted  in  the  present  program.  With 
the  assistance  of  local  architects  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  citizens,  projects  were  con¬ 
ceived  for  building  and  managing  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  such  aid  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  the  local  community  was 
willing  to  accept.  Hence,  there  are  now 
fifty  projects  in  thirty-five  cities,  to  pro¬ 
vide  26,000  dwelling  units  at  a  cost  of 
$130,000,000. 

The  Challenge 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  many  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  current  on  various 
phases  of  the  PWA  Housing  Program. 
Whether  they  are  slum  clearance — whether 
they  will  rehouse  the  former  habitants 
of  the  site  area — whether  the  rents  to  be 
charged  are  beyond  the  abVity  to  pay  of 
the  lowest  income  class  of  the  community 
— whether  many  other  things  are  or  are 
not  to  be  accomplished  seem  to  me  to  be 
really  irrelevant  to  the  basic  economics  in¬ 
volved. 

I  mean  this  with  particular  reference  to 
the  membership  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management.  We  are  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  immediate  past  and  of  the 
present  trend  in  the  economics  of  urban 
land  usage.  Our  future  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  understand,  anticipate,  and  di¬ 
rect  the  future  course  of  urban  growth. 
To  that  end  we  must  create  prestige  of 
sufficient  strength  to  be  a  vital  factor  in 
the  future  of  our  communities.  If  we  are 


to  accept  the  challenge  to  management,  in 
the  large  meaning  of  the  word,  we  dare 
not  permit  the  future  to  arrive  without 
the  benefits  of  intelligent  direction  as  we 
have  allowed  the  chaotic  present  to  arrive 
out  of  the  disordered  past.  I  should  hate 
to  think  that  some  visitor  of  the  future 
to  my  home  city  of  Chicago  would  be 
prompted  to  repeat  the  observations  of 
that  distinguished  Frenchman,  Dr. 
Georges  Duhamel,  who  recently  wrote 

“Of  what  use  is  it  in  these  days  to  be  ‘the 
youngest  metropolis  in  the  w'orld’?  Hardly 
risen  from  the  marshes,  Chicago  already  seems 
old,  already  too  narrow,  stifled  by  its  very 
strength.  Though  it  has  only  been  in  existence 
for  a  few  decades,  it  already  suffers  as  much  as 
a  city  that  has  endured  for  centuries.  It  did 
not  foresee  the  automobile,  which  stuffs  and 
suffocates  it.  It  has  scarcely  the  years  of  a 
grown  man,  and  yet  the  wave  of  time  has 
already  submerged  and  condemned  it.  .  .  .  Chi¬ 
cago! — the  tumor,  the  cancer,  among  cities — 
about  which  all  statistics  are  out  of  date  when 
they  reach  you,  and  in  regard  to  which  every 
calculation  must  be  done  over  again,  since  the 
flgures  always  change  before  you  flnlsh  it!  .  .  . 
Chicago  comes  howling  to  a  standstill  on  the 
edge  of  eternity.  Certain  Ashing  villages  are 
said  to  lie  ‘in  peril  of  the  waves;’  I  greet  with 
a  solemn  hymn,  Chicago,  the  proud,  lying  in 
peril  of  nothingpiess.’’ 

Well  might  you  ask,  what  has  all  this 
to  do  with  the  question  of  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing?  The  answer  is:  Everything.  Our 
future  urban  land  development,  if  it  is 
to  progress  at  all,  must  have  the  benefits 
of  planning.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  sat¬ 
isfy  our  individual  and  perhaps  selfish 
ambitions  until  city  planning  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  in  our  several  communities. 
The  haphazard,  illogical,  uneconomic, 
wasteful  economic  anarchy  which  we  have 
permitted  in  the  past  has  usually  brought 
to  naught  the  careful  plans  of  its  best 
citizens  acting  as  individuals.  Even  as 
one  bad  apple  spoils  the  barrel,  the  good 
property  of  the  neighborhood  has  always 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  poorest  and  the 

1.  America,  the  Menace,  by  fleorges  Duhamel,  Houg^- 
ton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1931.  p.  79. 
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most  neglected.  No  city  plan  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  which  does  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  housing  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements 
in  any  comprehensive  plan.  “City  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Housing — nothing  is  more  in 
need  of  intensive  national  efforts,”  and, 
I  might  add,  to  augment  local  programs 
when  they  materialize. 

We  can,  therefore,  recognize  the  value 
of  the  experience  which  the  PWA  Hous¬ 
ing  is  creating  for  us,  and  analyze  it  so 
that  we  can  give  constructive  criticism 
to  any  extension  of  the  Federal  Program. 
We  can  learn  much  from  what  has  been 
accomplished,  yea,  much  from  what  has 
not  been  accomplished — from  the  errors 
as  well  as  from  the  achievements  we  can 
gain  invaluable  information. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  add  that 
housing  is  a  local  problem  and  that  there 
will  be  as  many  answers  to  the  problem 
as  there  are  localities.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  advent  of  a  Federal  project  in  a 
community  will  mean  that  it  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  program  for  that  community. 
The  criticisms  which  can  be  made  of  those 
first  efforts  should  become  the  guideposts 
to  a  more  perfect  solution  of  the  local 
problem  in  any  extension  of  the  local  pro¬ 
gram. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  in 
a  transitory  stage  in  our  conception  of 
urban  land  values — if  you  are  willing  to 
recognize  the  evidences  which  indicate 
our  mistaken  conception  of  the  future  land 
usage  of  large  areas  of  our  cities — if  you 
will  admit  the  fallacy  of  our  present  use 
and  application  of  zoning  as  the  medium 
of  control — if  blighted  areas  indicate  to 
you  the  errors  of  the  past  and  decay  of 
real  estate  values — if  mounting  taxes  re¬ 
veal  the  evils  of  unwise,  unjustified,  un¬ 
planned  expansion — if  crime,  poverty,  and 
disease  appall  you  as  anti-social,  the  great 
undesirable  and  unsolved  problem  of  the 
city — ^then  you  should  be  prepared  to  rec¬ 


ognize  the  need  for  planning  the  future, 
so  that  the  trained  and  experienced  may 
have  the  direction  of  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  not  as  may  result 
from  the  best  use  of  their  judgment  but 
from  the  conviction  and  truth  which  re¬ 
sults  from  an  intelligent  use  of  facts. 
They  can  then  turn  the  energy  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  capacities  to  one  of  the  several 
avenues  of  solution  which  must  exist — 
and  housing  will  be  found  to  be  a  large 
part  of  any  answer. 

When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  do  some 
thinking  about  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  in  your  community,  where  are 
you  going  to  look  for  guidance?  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  country,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  is  most  limited.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  PW'A  Housing  Division  will 
be  most  welcome  to  you.  But,  before  we 
analyze  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
faced  the  Housing  Division  to  see  what  we 
can  learn  from  their  experience,  perhaps 
you  had  best  be  satisfied  that  the  problem 
is  imminent.  You  may  think  that  it  is 
not  of  great  magnitude,  or  that  it  will  take 
care  of  itself,  or  that  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  about  it ;  you  may  be  right  in 
your  community,  but  considering  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  here  are  a  few  things  to 
think  over,  to  satisfy  you  on  the  mere 
quantitative  need  for  housing. 

That  a  shortage  of  housing  exists  at 
this  time  is  riot  denied  by  anyone.  The 
fact  is  being  welcomed  by  most  property 
owners  as  a  symbol  of  returning  prosper¬ 
ity.  The  only  question  is  one  of  the  extent 
or  volume  of  the  shortage.  This  has  been 
variously  estimated  as  requiring  an  annual 
building  program  of  from  600,000  to 
1,000,000  dwelling  units  per  year  for  the 
next  ten  years.  Compare  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  the  figures  with  the  429,000 
dwelling  units  built  in  1929. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  proposed  a  housing  program  this 
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spring.  They  recognized  the  need  of 
building  7,600,000  dwelling  units  in  the 
next  ten  years.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Chamber  recognizes  this  need  as 
being  for  units  in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000 
class,  which  would  appeal  to  middle  income 
families  earning  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  per 
annum.  The  Committee  for  Economic 
Recovery  states  the  need  as  750,000  per 
year.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  ar¬ 
rives  at  about  the  same  conclusions,  while 
some  leading  experts  in  the  field  have  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  which  shows  that 
the  figure  of  7,500,000  additional  units 
will  be  needed  to  satisfy  the  normal  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  family  units.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  replacement  of  units 
now  occupied  which  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  due  to  loss  by  fire,  obsolescence,  etc. 

If  you  wonder  why  this  does  not  stimu¬ 
late  more  building,  a  study  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  cost  of  building  will  indicate  by 
very  simple  mathematics  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  people  can  afford  to  pay 
sufficient  rent  to  warrant  the  building  of 
modern,  well  equipped  houses.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  in  the  sixty-four  Real 
Property  Inventory  Cities  earn  less  than 
$1,327  (family  income)  and,  therefore, 
cannot  pay  rent  of  more  than  $6.25  per 
room  per  month.  A  recent  bulletin  of 
the  FHA  stated  that  its  analysis  indicates 
that  seventy  per  cent  of  our  families  can 
afford  a  home — but  only  if  it  costs  under 
$4,500,  including  the  site  and  utilities. 
What  kind  of  accommodations  will  this 
provide  in  the  urban  communities  with 
which  you  are  acquainted?  You  don’t 
have  to  be  told  that  the  building  dollar 
purchases  less  dwelling  than  it  does  of 
other  necessities.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  that  buildings  are  in  use  which  have 
outlived  their  period  of  usefulness.  Study 
the  results  of  the  Real  Property  Inventory 
to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  this  country  are  obsolete  or  in 


need  of  remodeling  or  installation  of  the 
most  simple  modern  improvements — ^and 
you  will  find  that  they  are  all  occupied. 
In  Chicago  78,000  people  are  living  in 
dwellings  classified  as  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

I  give  you  all  of  this  more  or  less  fa¬ 
miliar  information  to  emphasize  the  prob¬ 
lem,  this  challenge  to  the  manager  of  ur¬ 
ban  property,  for  with  him  rests  the  so¬ 
lution,  with  or  without  Federal  subsidy, 
for  his  own  community. 

Adequate  Housing 

Owners  of  property  and  investors  of 
funds  will  question  you  on  the  economics 
of  large  scale  housing — ^for  large  scale 
construction  is  being  advocated  as  the 
most  likely  means  for  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  housing.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
this  has  been  directed  to  provide  space 
for  the  low  income  group.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  little  is  really 
known  about  the  economic  value  of  the 
product  of  large  scale  planning;  no  one 
has  yet  determined  the  market  response 
to  the  improved  surroundings  which  can 
be  made  available.  You  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  answers  to  some  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  premises  which  must  be  estab¬ 
lished.  When  that  occasion  arises  for  you 
to  tap  this  market,  you  will  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  current  housing  program  to  as¬ 
sist  you  in  the  solution  of  your  own  prob¬ 
lem. 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  will 
arise,  the  answer  to  which  will  color  all 
subsequent  decisions  which  have  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  a  project,  is 
the  one  of — what  shall  be  provided  by  the 
project?  What  kind  of  housing?  If  all 
other  considerations  can  for  the  moment 
be  submerged — and  I  don’t  mean  that 
compromises  are  not  essential — ^the  only 
consideration  must  be  “adequate  housing.” 
Housing  deals  with  people,  and  our  basic 
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consideration  must  be  of  them.  There¬ 
fore,  are  we  to  provide  simple  shelter  with 
sanitation  and  light,  and  build  as  Henry 
Wright  has  said,  “buildings  which  are 
obsolete  the  day  they  are  completed?” 
Or,  shall  we  build  to  the  height  of  our 
current  technical  knowledge  and  provide 
adequate  housing  with  the  proper  diversi¬ 
fication  of  room  uses,  recreation  and  play 
space,  convenience  of  layout  and  plan,  and 
attractiveness  of  materials  and  design? 
For  adequate  housing  means  something 
more  than  fine  buildings,  conveniences, 
and  grounds — it  means  the  proper  in¬ 
tegration  with  the  school  system,  the  util¬ 
ities,  the  parks  and  playgrounds,  the  com¬ 
munity  facilities  which  are  available,  and 
with  the  neighborhood  generally,  for  a 
complete  living  environment. 

As  Thomas  Adams  in  his  “Design  of 
Residential  Areas”  has  phrased  it: 

“Of  all  tlungs  that  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  society,  none  is  more  important  than  the  good 
quality  of  the  homes  in  which  people  live.  This 
does  not  mean  that  welfare  depends  solely  on 
houses  being  strong  enough  to  provide  shelter 
against  the  elements,  but  also  that  they  shall  be 
agreeaole  enough  in  their  environment  to  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  other  human  wants.” 

A  study  of  the  Federal  Projects  will 
teach  us  much  about  the  above  factors, 
the  necessary  compromises  as  well  as  the 
Simon-pure  solution.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  adequate 
housing  must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  a 
project  whose  life  expectancy,  both  phys¬ 
ically  and  economically,  is  to  be  many 
years,  as  much  as  sixty  years;  this  point 
of  view  has  too  often  been  neglected  in 
the  past.  We  have  satisfied  an  immediate 
requirement  and  have  expected  the  in¬ 
evitable  errors  to  be  compensated  by  the 
increment  to  be  created  by  the  economic 
tomorrow  —  which  tomorrow  too  often 
never  came. 

This  long  term  expectancy  provides  a 
long  period  for  amortization,  which  sug¬ 


gests  money — financing — ^that  all-impor¬ 
tant  angle  of  housing.  The  basic  reason, 
of  course,  for  the  long  amortization  pe¬ 
riod  is  to  reduce  the  overhead  costs  of 
financing  over  a  long  period  of  time  so 
as  to  make  possible  a  lower  annual  cost 
of  operation,  and,  consequently,  a  lower 
rent.  Before  long  amortization  can  be 
sound,  it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the 
physical  and  economic  life  of  the  building 
be  safeguarded  by  good  sound  construc¬ 
tion  and  farsighted,  intelligent  planning. 
Somewhere  in  the  planning  of  any  housing 
project  it  is  realized  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  future  rent  dollar  must 
go  for  debt  service.  The  usual  suggestion 
to  reduce  capital  cost  is  to  cut  the  room 
sizes,  lower  the  ceilings,  increase  the  site 
coverage,  etc.,  but  a  little  study  will  show 
that  these  expediencies  will  not  materially 
affect  the  rent.  The  better  alternative  is 
adequate,  large  scale  planning,  with 
proper  integration  to  the  community, 
sound  construction,  and  slow  obsolescence. 
This  will  result  in  sounder  investments 
commanding  a  low  interest  rate  and  assur¬ 
ing  a  long  period  of  operation,  resulting 
in  much  greater  cost  reductions. 

This  type  of  planning,  this  premise,  can 
be  studied  in  the  Federal  projects.  Here 
will  be  found  sound  construction,  for  they 
must  stand  the  ravishes  of  successive 
waves  of  tenants  as  well  as  the  years; 
they  are  designed  to  cover  a  small  part 
of  the  site  area,  usually  under  thirty  per 
cent;  and  the  individual  units  within  the 
buildings  were  and  are  planned  to  produce, 
in  the  greatest  possible  number  and  com-  ! 
binations,  amenities  to  the  end  that  the 
unit  will  be  a  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live. 

Of  course,  such  planning  must  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  on  the  rent  which  must  be  charged 
to  cover  all  costs.  It  can  do  this  best  by 
evaluating  the  desirability  of  the  accommo- 
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dations;  herein  the  architect  and  the  plan¬ 
ner  should  be  guided  by  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  those  whose  experience  in 
the  handling  of  tenants  and  the  operation 
of  income  realty  has  acquired  for  them  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  necessary  for 
such  evaluations.  An  effort  must  be  made 
to  bring  what  people  need  and  what  they 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it  into  closer  prox¬ 
imity.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  large 
scale  planning,  lower  construction  costs, 
and  lower  management  costs,  provided 
there  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
planning  without  the  obstruction  offered 
by  the  small  and  scattered  individual  lot 
ownerships. 

The  experience  of  the  Housing  Division 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  sites  for  its  proj¬ 
ects  has  established  some  worthwhile 
precedents.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
acquire  or  to  assemble  any  sizable  area 
without  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
failure  to  assemble  land  under  some  of  the 
tried  and  honored  procedures  would  in- 
(  dicate  that  they  were  falsely  honored  and 
never  thoroughly  tried.  The  result  of  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  assem¬ 
bly  by  a  few  individuals  in  many  inci¬ 
dents  resulted  in  the  Housing  Division 
either  abandoning  the  project  or  purchas¬ 
ing  a  single  holding.  Not  all  of  the  assem- 
I  blies  were  unsuccessful;  some  new  proce- 
I  dures  were  used  with  marked  success. 
These  examples  offer  a  pattern  for  their 
use  elsewhere  and  under  other  than  of 
Federal  auspices. 

Land — An  Important  Factor 

That  land  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  housing  program  cannot 
be  denied.  The  technique  of  providing,  as 
closely  as  possible,  a  complete  living  en¬ 
vironment  puts  land  in  a  prominent  role. 
However,  it  must  be  observed  that  large 
scale  planning  stresses  land  use  value 
rather  than  speculative  value.  Such  plan¬ 


ning,  being  large  scale  and  expectant  of 
long  life,  makes  use  of  land  whose  destiny 
is  residential.  With  the  recognition  that 
the  future  use  of  the  site  is  determined, 
the  speculative  element  has  to  fade,  leav¬ 
ing  the  value  to  be  determined  by  the 
utilization  of  the  land  and  the  ability  to 
pay  by  the  class  of  tenant  to  which  the 
project  appeals.  This  logical  approach  to 
the  determination  of  value  is  without  great 
precedent  in  this  country — it  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  realization  that  the  past 
rapid  growth  of  our  cities  has  resulted  in 
over-valuation  based  upon  the  tomorrows 
which  never  arrived.  This  expectancy  is 
responsible  for  our  overcrowding  and  our 
shoddy  construction.  It  is  the  false  lure 
of  future,  higher  commercial  or  industrial 
use  value  instead  of  continued  residential 
use  value. 

And  while  we  are  discussing  value,  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  in  the  assembly 
of  so-called  slum  areas  for  clearance  as 
sites  for  the  Federal  projects,  some  odd 
conceptions  of  value  came  forth,  supported 
by  the  appraisal  of  so-called  experts, 
whose  appraisals  were  absurd  expectations 
expressed  in  dollar  valuation.  It  is  time 
that  someone  told  the  appraisers  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  value  of  the  parts  of  a 
structure  do  not  make  a  total  value  when 
the  congestion,  lack  of  light,  air,  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  room  arrangement  are  also  con¬ 
sidered. 

If  you  find  this  conception  of  land  use 
and  value  difficult  to  accept,  I  again  refer 
you  to  the  recommendation  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Decidedly 
not  a  radical  organization,  they  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  non-existence  of  a  reasonable 
land  policy;  the  over-expansion  of  our 
cities ;  the  foolishness  of  continually  aban¬ 
doning  old  neighborhoods  for  new ;  the  in¬ 
ability  of  an  individual  to  withstand  a 
blighting  environment;  and  the  necessity 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  renting  of  un- 
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sanitary  quarters.  They  propose  a  seven- 
point  program  of  land  use: 

1.  Limitation  of  the  areas  of  growth  in  scale 
with  actual  need  through  control  of  all  land 
subdivision. 

2.  A  high  standard  of  building  code  regulations 
for  all  building  development  within  all  parts 
of  a  community  and  its  suburbs. 

3.  A  revision  of  zoning  regulations  in  scale  with 
known  laws  of  supply  and  demand  for  each 
different  class  of  property  use. 

4.  Rigid  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  and  fire 
laws  to  insure  cleanliness  in  all  classes  of 
residential  property. 

5.  Removal  of  all  obsolete  structures. 

6.  Repair  and  renovation  of  buildings  which  are 
unsafe  or  unfit  for  human  occupancy. 

7.  Organization  of  all  residential  areas  into  a 
comprehensive  pattern  of  neighborhood  units. 

There  will  be  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  unassisted  development  of  the  last 
point,  but  for  the  time  being  that  is  of 
minor  consequence.  The  importance  of 
these  recommendations  to  the  management 
group  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  urban  developments  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  large  scale  planning. 

Guides  for  Management 

I  have  endeavored  up  to  this  point  to 
give  to  you  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  large  scale  housing  and  some  of  the 
premises  which  have  been  established  by 
the  study  and  planning  of  the  PWA  Hous¬ 
ing  Division.  That  some  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  drawn  from  its  errors  as  well 
as  from  its  achievements  is  of  little  mo¬ 
ment.  Federal  housing  has  given  us 
something  from  which  to  start.  It  would 
be  a  sorry  indictment  of  our  own  vaunted 
talents  if  we  could  not  improve  upon  the 
demonstrations  which  are  now  ready  for 
us  to  study.  The  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  several  projects  are  available  for 
study.  Some  of  the  projects  are  in  the 
course  of  construction;  some  are  in  the 
process  of  final  completion;  one,  at  least, 
is  occupied;  and  seven  limited  dividend 
projects  are  occupied  and  in  operation.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  at  this  time  to  study 


any  phase  of  the  federal  program  in  active 
operation. 

Of  course,  our  greatest  interest  will  be 
in  the  technique  of  the  operation  of  the 
completed  projects.  It  is  here  that  I  feel 
certain  that  we  shall  be  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised.  I  do  not  have  reference  at  this 
time  to  the  policies  which  will  govern  the 
projects.  I  assume  that  they  will  have 
to  be  conditioned  on  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  idiosyncracies  of  each 
project  and  the  community  in  which  it 
is  located.  What  I  do  have  reference  to 
is  the  theory  underlying  the  economics  of 
building  operation,  as  expressed  in  the 
procedures  established  as  the  operating 
basis  for  the  Federal  projects. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that 
building  investment  has  suffered  from  a 
large  element  of  illusion  about  its  actual 
rate  of  return.  As  I  restudy  enterprises 
conceived  in  the  1920’s,  I  do  not  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  that  they  were  eco¬ 
nomically  unsound  before  the  first  spade 
of  dirt  was  turned  on  the  site.  In  general, 
relatively  short  term  loans,  high  amortiza¬ 
tion  rates,  excessive  commission  charges, 
and  the  highest  rate  of  interest  all  silently 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  building  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  last  decade  was  even  at  its  in¬ 
ception  not  a  particularly  attractive  finan¬ 
cial  risk.  If  more  building  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  dollar  spent  for  future  hous¬ 
ing,  a  better  analysis  of  the  project  is  de¬ 
manded.  This  is  true  of  a  skyscraper  or 
bungalow,  but  we  have  assiduously  ignored 
this  fact  heretofore. 

With  large  scale  planning,  particularly 
in  low  cost  housing,  where  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  rent  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  amount,  and  where,  as  it  does  in  the 
Federal  projects,  the  rent  equals  the  cost 
of  operation,  plus  financial  service  charges 
and  ground  rent,  guesswork  is  not  a  good 
basis  of  operation.  The  result  is  that  the 
management  policy  of  the  PWA  Housing 
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Division  has  required  a  thorough  recogni¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  elements  of  cost  involved 
in  a  building  operation.  We  might  do  well 
to  heed  its  pattern. 

Careful  study  was  given  to  all  of  the 
operating  and  structural  elements  which 
enter  into  a  building.  Each  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  study  to  determine  its  life  expect¬ 
ancy,  or  annual  requirements.  Once  this 
had  been  satisfactorily  established,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  which 
would  have  to  be  set  up  annually  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  replacement  of  an  item,  or 
the  performance  of  a  function.  Further, 
once  an  item  was  isolated,  its  effect  upon 
the  current  cost  of  operation  was  studied. 
It  could  be  adjudged  in  relation  to  other 
elements  and  to  substitute  materials  or 
procedures.  The  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  scale  projects  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  that  most 
costs  of  operation  reflect  the  plans  and 
specifications.  Management,  therefore,  in 
the  Housing  Division,  is  recognized  as  be¬ 
ing  made  up  of  more  than  the  hiring  and 
firing,  renting  of  space,  and  the  collection 
of  rents.  The  natural  sequence  of  this 
breakdown  of  function  and  of  life  expect¬ 
ancy  was  an  accounting  set-up  to  reflect 
the  items.  The  result  is  a  set  of  records 
which  will  give  the  management  as  clear  a 
picture  of  the  operation  and  the  condition 
of  the  project  as  it  is  possible  to  put  on 
paper.  It  is  the  best  possible  of  tools  to 
insure  competent  and  successful  manage¬ 
ment. 

But,  furthermore,  knowing  that  every 
action  would  be  a  public  record,  no  self- 
deception,  such  as  indulged  in  by  private 
operations,  has  been  practiced.  I  have 
talked  over  this  operating  breakdown  with 
any  number  of  managers  of  properties, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  told  me  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  figure  which  I  sug¬ 
gested  was  the  cost  of  operation  as  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  outline  employed  by  the 


Housing  Division ;  it  was  too  high ; 
he  could  beat  the  figure.  And,  why? 
Because  he  always  omitted  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  element  of  cost,  either  because 
it  did  not  seem  important  in  the  day-to- 
day  viewpoint,  or  because  it  was  to  occur 
at  some  distant  time  in  the  future,  when 
it  would  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
expense,  or  when  the  economic  life  of  the 
building  was  to  be  considered  as  ended. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  expectation  of  each 
of  us  to  operate  the  property  of  a  client 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  to  have  that  client  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  suf¬ 
ficient  and  proper  reserve  accounts  for  all 
items  so  affected  before  determining  the 
net  income  from  the  property.  It  would 
eliminate  false  conceptions  and  future  dis¬ 
illusions. 

I  am  also  thinking  in  greater  particular 
of  the  client  of  the  future,  the  unknown 
owner  or  owners  of  the  projects  which 
must  eventually  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
large  scale  planning  and  construction 
which  adequate  housing  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  will  demand.  Call  it  “future  business.” 
If  we  are  prepared  to  accept  our  proper 
place  and  its  attendant  responsibility  in 
the  housing  building  program  of  the  not 
far  distant  future,  we  must  prepare  to 
have  management  recognized  as  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  factor  in  a  building  enterprise 
even  as  management  is  recognized  in  an 
industrial  or  commercial  undertaking. 

I  am  sure  that  the  completion  of  a 
PWA  Housing  Division  Project  in  your 
community  will  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  men  of  action  as  well  as  vision  to  create 
housing  of  their  own  planning,  to  endeavor 
to  prepare  better  solutions  to  the  common 
problem  of  giving  more  value  for  the  build¬ 
ing  dollar  either  in  home  or  for  rent.  Self- 
interest  will  prompt  their  action  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  civic  conditions,  for,  as 
pointed  out  by  Werner  Hegemann  in  the 
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recently  published  book,  City  Planning  and 
Housing: 

"No  city  is  better  than  its  slums.  And  the 
excessive  valuations  of  slum  property,  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  forcing,  some  day,  similar 
valuations  and  overbuilding  upon  outlying  land, 
is  the  heaviest  handicap  to  any  effort  to  build 
new  and  better  shelters,  and  a  severe  handicap 
to  every  homemaker,  slum-dweller  or  free  man. 
.  .  .  This  crowding  upon  the  land  produces  such 
high  rents  and  land  values  that  a  free  and  de¬ 
cent  dweller  can  never  compete,  nor  maintain 
a  decent  home  nor  a  pleasant  garden,  against 
such  corrupted  rivalry.” 

The  intelligent  scientific  approach  to 


planning  required  by  large  projects  will 
demand  that  management  be  prepared 
with  equal  intelligence.  Adequate  housing 
will  be  stressed,  since  buildings  are  long 
term  investments.  If  this  has  not  been 
recognized  in  the  past,  it  will  be  in  the 
future.  Well  designed  accommodations 
for  the  tenant,  therefore,  are  important 
financial  considerations.  Management  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  assure  the  project 
of  satisfied  tenants,  for  over  a  term  of 
years  such  tenants  have  positive  financial 
significance. 


The  Training  and  Supervision  of  Building 
Superintendents 

By  George  W.  Seiler,  Jr. 


Many  firms  engaged  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  real  estate  fail  to 
realize  that  a  superintendent  is  a 
vital  link  in  the  chain  between  tenant  and 
property  manager.  The  old  adage,  “A 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link,”  is  especially  true  in  property  man¬ 
agement,  for  the  wrong  type  of  superin¬ 
tendent  can  undermine  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  a  building,  affecting  the  entire 
management  structure  and  destroying  an 
otherwise  carefully  welded  chain.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  very  particular  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  training,  and  supervision  of  men  for 
the  all-important  task  of  building  superin¬ 
tendent. 

You  will  notice  that  we  use  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  “superintendent”  in  preference  to 
“janitor.”  The  term  “janitor”  is  an  old 
Latin  word  meaning  “doorkeeper.”  A 
“janitor”  was  a  servant  who  was  stationed 
at  the  entrance  of  every  large  house  in 
Rome  in  the  early  days  of  that  great  em¬ 
pire,  about  200  B.C.  “Janitor”  was  de- 


absolutely  essential  for  the  most  efficient 
performance  of  the  task  which  lies  ahead. 

Every  human  being  has  some  outstand¬ 
ing  qualities ;  these  qualities  must  be 
brought  forward  and  suited  to  the  job  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  We 
have  developed  a  little  chart  which  we 
use  as  a  “yardstick”  in  measuring  the 
caliber  of  our  applicants.  This  yardstick 
is  simply  the  term  “Superintendent”  so 
arranged  that  each  letter  comprising  the 
word  indicates  a  particular  quality.  We 
not  only  attempt  to  discover  these  qualities 
and  characteristics  before  we  engage  the 
men,  but  we  also  require  all  of  our  super¬ 
intendents  to  keep  this  “yardstick”  in  their 
own  logbooks,  which  we  supply  them,  so 
that  they  will  have  it  constantly  before 
them,  just  as  soldiers  and  sailors  have  their 
service  manuals  for  immediate  reference. 

Our  “yardstick”  is  reproduced  below;  a 
man  possessing  all  of  these  qualities  will, 
in  our  opinion,  make  a  perfect  superin¬ 
tendent. 


rived  from  the  Latin  “janua”  meaning 
“door.”  However,  the  modern  janitor 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  “doorkeeper;” 
consequently,  we  feel  that  the  term  is  not 
all-inclusive.  Furthermore,  the  title  of 
“superintendent”  has  an  important  psy¬ 
chological  aspect.  It  emphasizes  to  the 
man  that  we  regard  him  as  more  than  a 
mere  laborer  or  “doorkeeper,”  and  it  has 
the  additional  effect  of  giving  him  a  gen¬ 
uine  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  build¬ 
ing. 

The  “Yardstick” 

When  we  interview  applicants  for  su¬ 
perintendent  positions,  we  look  for  certain 
personal  characteristics  which  we  feel  are 


Salesmanship 

Utility 

Perseverance 

Efficiency 

Resourcefulness 

Intelligence 

Neatness 

Tactfulness 

Enthusiasm 

New-Fashioned 

Dependability 

Experience 

Naturalness 

Trustworthiness 

In  addition  to  measuring  an  applicant 
with  this  “yardstick”  to  determine  exist¬ 
ing  traits  and  to  sound  out  those  qualities 
possible  of  further  development,  we  also 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  his  pre- 
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vious  experience.  If  the  applicant  states 
that  he  was  formerly  employed  as  a  super¬ 
intendent,  we  require  him  to  answer,  in¬ 
telligently,  a  series  of  questions,  such  as : 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  service?” 

This  should  be  the  most  important  quali¬ 
fication  of  an  applicant.  We  feel  that  a 
good  superintendent  must  at  all  times  sub¬ 
ordinate  himself  to  anything  and  everyone 
in  and  around  his  building. 

“If  an  accident  occurred,  what  would  you  do 
first?” 

“When  you  go  into  a  new  building,  what  pro¬ 
cedure  do  you  take  first?” 

“How  do  you  handle  prospective  tenants?” 

“What  do  you  do  if  a  water  pipe  bursts?” 

“If  a  fire  broke  out  in  your  building,  how  would 
you  handle  the  situation?” 

“How  do  you  clean  entrance  lobbies  and  public 
hallways?" 

“Do  you  believe  a  superintendent  should  make 
all  minor  repairs?” 

“What  do  you  do  when  a  tenant  moves  from 
the  building?’ 

and  many  other  questions  pertaining  to 
the  job. 

We  find  in  many  instances  that  the  man 
of  “vast  experience”  and  “many  jobs”  in 
his  own  mind  knows  more  about  building 
management  than  the  management  itself 
and  after  questioning  turns  out  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  for  such  positions  as  the 
“janitors”  of  ancient  Rome;  that  is,  they 
would  make  good  “doorkeepers”  but  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  type  of  superintendent 
required  under  the  conditions  of  good 
management. 

Frankly,  we  prefer  to  employ  a  man 
with  little  or  no  experience,  provided,  of 
course,  he  possesses  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  and  measures  up  to  our  “yard¬ 
stick,”  so  that  we  can  train  him  according 
to  our  own  methods. 

Opportunities  for  Advancement 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  a 
superintendent’s  job  offers  virtually  no 
opportunity  for  advancement  beyond  his 
initial  position,  all  superintendents  in  our 
employ  have  very  definite  chances  for  pro¬ 


motion,  plus  increased  earning  possibili-  I 
ties,  which  are  part  of  a  carefully  worked- 
out  system  that  begins  to  function  the  day 
a  man  is  hired. 

For  example,  a  likely  prospect  applies 
for  a  superintendent’s  job.  We  start  him 
off  as  a  handy  man  cutting  grass,  doing 
small  repair  jobs,  etc.,  where  he  is  on  his 
own.  In  this  way,  we  can  check  his  de¬ 
pendability.  If  he  satisfies,  we  place  him 
in  a  caretaker’s  position  on  residential 
property.  He  is  now  definitely  on  his  way. 
Should  he  make  good  on  this  job  and  prove 
to  us  that  he  is  a  trustworthy  individual, 
one  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  handle 
all  small  jobs  without  asking  us  for  skilled 
mechanics  to  assist  him,  his  next  step 
would  no  doubt  be  that  of  a  part  time 
superintendent  in  one  of  our  smaller  apart¬ 
ment  buildings.  We  feel  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  him  in  this  job  for  a 
reasonably  long  time  to  determine  his 
worth.  After  demonstrating  his  ability 
here,  the  following  step  would  be  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  at  the  first  full  time 
superintendent’s  job  available  in  one  of 
our  larger  buildings  located  in  what  might 
be  considered  a  poor  location.  How  he 
handles  himself  on  this  job,  where  he  is 
entirely  on  his  own,  determines  his  further 
advancement. 

When  promising  “rookies”  are  discov¬ 
ered  by  big  league  baseball  teams,  they  do 
not  immediately  place  them  in  the  “big 
time”  but  send  them  instead  to  some  minor 
league  circuit  for  a.  season  or  two  of 
“farming  out.”  After  this  period,  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  made  a  good  record  for 
themselves,  they  are  then  ready  for  major 
league  baseball.  We  use  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple  in  selecting,  “farming  out,”  and 
training  our  superintendents.  i 

Our  “School”  for  Superintendents 

In  addition  to  our  training  system,  we 
also  conduct  a  “school”  for  all  of  our  su¬ 
perintendents  in  the  form  of  regular 
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meetings,  which  are  presided  over  by 
members  of  our  organization  who  are 
thoroughly  experienced  in  both  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  aspects  of  building 
management.  The  superintendents  are 
given  “courses”  in  the  modern  methods  of 
building  operation,  efficiency,  economy,  and 
rental  salesmanship. 

For  example,  at  a  recent  meeting,  we 
gave  a  “course”  on  the  care  and  upkeep 
of  electric  refrigerators.  As  a  part  of 
the  program,  we  had  a  refrigeration  ex¬ 
pert  show  the  men  a  number  of  things  that 
they  could  do  to  troublesome  refrigerators 
with  their  ordinary  tools  which  would 
tend  to  save  many  costly  service  calls.  A 
short  time  afterwards  we  made  a  check-up 
on  our  refrigerator  service  calls.  We  were 
pleased  to  find  that  they  were  reduced 
over  sixty-eight  per  cent.  The  results 
were  even  more  encouraging  when  we 
figured  out  exactly  what  we  had  saved 
our  principals  in  dollars  and  cents. 

At  another  meeting  we  had  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  “course”  on  the  proper  method 
of  taking  care  of  a  heating  plant.  The 
feature  of  this  meeting  was  a  motion 
picture  which  portrayed  the  origin,  min¬ 
ing,  and  handling  of  coal.  After  the  show¬ 
ing,  an  open  forum  was  held,  and  numer¬ 
ous  questions  on  heating  problems  were  put 
forth  by  the  superintendents.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  was  very  beneficial  and  instructive 
for  all  of  the  men  because  it  was  pointed 
out  how  they  could  operate  their  furnaces 
more  economically  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  efficiency. 

We  also  have  meetings  during  which 
“rental  salesmanship”  is  the  feature  of 
the  program.  We  call  upon  a  superin¬ 
tendent  at  random  to  demonstrate  just 
how  he  handles  prospective  tenants  in 
search  of  an  apartment.  The  “prospects,” 
who  are  generally  our  own  supervisors, 
ask  the  superintendent  various  questions 
pertaining  to  the  building,  the  rental  rates, 


and  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  It  is 
up  to  the  superintendent  to  answer  all  of 
their  inquiries  intelligently  and  to  “sell” 
them  a  particular  apartment.  Such  a 
demonstration  creates  keen  interest  among 
all  of  the  men,  and  valuable  lessons  on 
the  proper  method  of  showing  apartments 
are  deeply  imprinted  upon  their  minds. 
Occasionally,  we  demonstrate  the  wrong 
way  to  handle  prospective  tenants.  Such 
a  scene  will  be  run  off  on  the  following 
order : 

Prospect  No,  1:  “This  building  is  dirty,  and 
that  ‘Vacancy’  sign  looks  as  though  it  has 
been  hanging  there  for  a  long  time;  they 
must  have  plenty  of  vacancies.  Let’s  go  in.” 

Prospect  No.  2:  “The  rent  is  probably  very 
cheap.  Look  at  that  door  mat,  it’s  all  ragged, 
and  this  lobby  hasn’t  been  cleaned  in  a  long 
time.’’ 

Prospect  No.  1:  “Now  where  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  name?  I  can’t  find  it  on  this  bell- 
plate.’’  (Both  look  intently  for  it;  finally  it 
is  located  after  much  searching.  They  push 
the  bell  and  lift  up  the  house  phone.) 

Unpleasant  Voice:  “Wat’cha  want?’’ 

Prospects:  “We  want  to  speak  to  the  super¬ 
intendent.  We’d  like  to  look  at  an  apart¬ 
ment.” 

Voice  (still  unpleasant) :  “Well,  I’m  the  super¬ 
intendent.  You  certainly  came  at  a  bad  time 
to  look  for  apartments.  Wait  a  few  minutes. 
I’ll  come  out  as  soon  as  I  finish  my  dinner.” 
(Slam,  goes  the  telephone  receiver.) 

Prospect  No.  1:  “Some  service!  We  should  have 
written  for  an  appointment,  I  guess.  I  don’t 
think  I’d  like  to  live  here;  shall  we  go  and 
look  at  that  building  across  the  street?  It 
certainly  must  be  better  than  this  one.” 

Prospect  No.  2:  “Well,  as  long  as  we’re  here, 
we  might  as  well  see  what  they  have.  The 
apartments  may  be  nice  and  the  rents  reason¬ 
able,  even  if  the  service  is  no  good.” 

Prospect  No.  1:  “What  a  large  entrance  hall; 
you’d  think  they  would  have  some  furniture 
in  it  for  decorative  purposes.” 

Prospect  No.  2:  “For  practical  purposes  too; 
so  that  prospective  tenants  could  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  while  waiting  for  His 
Highness,  the  Superintendent.” 

(After  a  few  minutes  “His  Highness”  apears  in 
a  greasy  pair  of  pants,  no  shirt,  and  a  foul¬ 
smelling  pipe  in  his  mouth.) 

Superintendent:  “People  are  always  coming 
around  when  I’m  either  eating  or  sleeping. 
Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 
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Prospect  No.  1:  (sarcastically)  “Well,  we’re 
really  sorry  that  we  disturbed  you;  we’re  just 
looking  for  an  apartment.’’ 

Superintendent:  (fumbling  in  his  pockets) 
“You’ll  have  to  wait  another  minute;  I  must 
have  left  my  keys  downstairs.’’  (He  saunters 
off.) 

Both  Prospects:  “Can  you  beat  that!’’ 

(After  a  lapse  of  a  few  more  minutes,  the  super¬ 
intendent  returns  with  a  large  bunch  of  keys. 
He  finally  locates  the  one  for  the  vacant 
apartment.) 

Superintendent:  “Well,  let’s  get  started.’’ 

Both  Prospects:  “We  should  say  so!’’ 

(They  proceed  up  a  dark  hallway,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  not  even  bothering  to  turn  on  a  light, 
and  enter  an  apartment  which  is  very  dirty; 
in  fact,  there  is  so  much  dust  on  the  windows 
that  the  view  is  practically  shut  off.) 

Superintendent:  “Haven’t  had  a  chance  to  clean 
this  apartment  yet  since  the  last  tenants 
moved  out.’’ 

Prospect  No.  1:  “It  looks  as  though  they  moved 
out  several  years  ago.’’ 

Superintendent:  “There’s  the  kitchen;  it  needs 
new  linoleum  though.  Be  careful  not  to  trip 
on  it!’’ 

Prospect  No.  1:  “My,  just  one  surprise  after 
another!’’ 

Prospect  No.  2:  “You  haven’t  seen  anything 
yet;  look  at  this  refrigerator!’’ 

(They  both  examine  it,  but  they  have  to  close 
the  door  quickly  because  a  foul  smell  of 
decayed  food  issues  from  the  inside  of  the 
refrigerator.) 

Prospect  No.  1:  “I  guess  those  tenants  who 
moved  out  a  few  years  ago  forgot  to  take 
their  groceries  with  them.’’ 

Prospect  No.  2:  “I  hope  they  didn’t  leave  the 
dog  here  too!’’ 

Superintendent:  “Well,  I  have  to  get  down¬ 
stairs;  the  coal  truck  is  coming  soon.  If  you 
want  to  come  downstairs.  I’ll  tell  you  the 
price.’’ 

(Exit  Superintendent) 

Both  Prospects:  “Can  you  beat  that!” 

(Exit  Prospects) 

Such  a  demonstration  of  “wrong  sales¬ 
manship”  is  indeed  very  valuable,  for  it 
points  out  aU  the  faults  that  must  be 
avoided  in  order  to  show  apartments  prop¬ 
erly  to  prospective  tenants.  Having  these 
errors  so  vividly  pointed  out  to  our  men 
enables  them  to  do  a  better  job  of  “selling.” 

We  never  place  a  superintendent  in 
charge  of  a  building  until  he  has  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  rental  salesmanship. 


He  must  know  how  to  talk  with  pros¬ 
pects  so  as  to  make  their  visits  interest¬ 
ing  ones;  he  must  be  familiar  with  the 
right  methods  in  showing  apartments;  he 
must  know  how  to  hold  on  to  a  prospect 
without  causing  annoyance  until  one  of 
our  own  renting  men  arrives,  in  the  event 
that  he  himself  is  unable  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  prospect.  These  are  just  a  few  i 
of  the  more  important  elements  of  rental  ' 
salesmanship  which  we  teach  our  super¬ 
intendents.  j 

Additional  Qualifications  of  Our 
Superintendents 

Our  superintendents  are  all  qualified  to 
make  necessary  repairs  so  that  prompt 
attention  is  assured  to  the  needs  of  the 
tenants  and  of  the  buildings  at  all  times. 
Such  qualifications,  especially  in  emer¬ 
gency  cases,  eliminate  the  great  expense 
that  would  be  involved  in  the  event  that 
outside  mechanics  had  to  be  called  in. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  line  of 
duties,  our  superintendents  must  be  re¬ 
spectful  and  courteous  to  the  tenants  as 
well  as  to  any  visitors  to  the  properties. 
They  must  address  the  building  super¬ 
visors  as  “Mr.,”  and  the  terms  “yes,  sir,” 
and  “no,  sir,”  must  be  employed  at  all 
times.  We  are  firm  believers  in  that  old 
expression  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt.” 
Therefore,  we  remove  the  temptation  of 
it  by  forbidding  our  supervisors  to  get  so 
familiar  -with  the  superintendents  that 
they  are  addressing  one  another  as  “Bill” 
and  “Joe.”  Such  practice  must  be  avoided 
if  tenant  respect  and  confidence  are  to  be 
upheld  and  successful  management  is  to 
be  attained.  Our  superintendents  are 
trained  under  the  principle  that  they  are 
“in  service,”  just  as  they  would  be  if  they 
were  in  the  army.  Therefore,  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline  must  be  constantly  enforced. 

Likewise,  neatness  and  cleanliness  are 
of  paramount  importance.  The  spotless 
condition  of  our  buildings  must  be  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  clean  appearance  of  our 
superintendents.  Why  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  decorating  an  entrance 
hall  or  a  “show  apartment,”  if  the  super¬ 
intendent,  one  of  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  building,  is  untidy  or  dressed 
in  poor  taste?  It  is  a  definite  reflection 
on  the  building.  We  outfit  all  of  our  men 
in  neat  uniforms.  The  effect  on  our  ten¬ 
ants  as  well  as  prospective  tenants  is 
well  worth  the  effort,  especially  when  va¬ 
cant  apartments  are  shown.  Thus,  all 
efforts  are  directed  not  only  to  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  rental  situation  but  also 
to  the  economical  maintenance  and  effi¬ 
cient  operation  of  our  properties. 

Monthly  Leases,  Insurance,  Etc.,  for 
Employees 

We  arrange  monthly  leases  for  any  em¬ 
ployees  that  live  in  our  properties.  In 
the  event  of  termination  of  employment, 
we  can  immediately  serve  them  with  no¬ 
tice,  enabling  us  to  take  possession  of 
the  premises  within  the  stipulated  legal 
time,  as  set  forth  in  the  lease,  and  elimi¬ 
nating  any  entanglements  that  might 
otherwise  arise.  We  also  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  bond  all  employees,  superin¬ 
tendents,  or  others  who  are  required  to 
handle  money.  In  addition,  we  cover 
them  with  workmen’s  compensation,  lia¬ 
bility  insurance,  and  accident  insurance. 

Cleaning  Orders 

For  superintendents  to  qualify  under 
our  management,  it  is  necessary  at  all 
times  for  them  to  keep  their  buildings 
in  perfect  order.  At  certain  times  of  the 
year,  we  hand  them  a  list  of  regulations 
and  a  complete  cleaning  program  for  the 
property.  These  instructions  are  posted 
in  the  kitchen  of  his  apartment  as  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  and  are  as  follows: 

EXTERIOR 

1.  Lawns  must  be  well  kept  and  seeded;  re¬ 
quest  some  fertilizer. 


2.  Bushes  must  be  trimmed  and  dug  around. 

3.  Flowers  must  be  planted  where  possible. 

4.  Courts  must  be  cleaned;  use  hose  where  pos¬ 
sible. 

5.  Sidewalks  must  be  cleaned  and  repaired. 
Roof  must  be  clear  of  all  rubbish. 

6.  Aerial  wires  must  be  eight  feet  above  roof. 

7.  Aerial  wires  should  not  dangle  loose  on  front 
of  building.  Have  them  neat. 

8.  Scuttle  holes  and  drains  must  be  cleaned 
throughout. 

9.  All  loose  boards  on  cat  walks  and  drying 
frames  must  be  fastened.  Order  paint  to 
repaint  these  frames  where  possible. 

10.  Metal  work  and  wood  on  dumbwaiter  houses 
and  pent  houses  and  roofs  should  be  painted 
except  in  cases  where  too  close  to  edge  re¬ 
quiring  scaffold  or  swinging  ladder. 

11.  Dumbwaiter  doors  on  roof  must  have  catches 
working  properly  and  be  secure.  This  is  a 
Are  hazard  and  should  be  taken  care  of  at 
once. 

12.  All  copings  must  be  repaired  and  made  fast. 

13.  All  dry  spots  on  roof  must  be  painted  with 
roof  paint.  Order  some  on  regular  form  with 
plastic  to  make  repairs. 

14.  All  front  doors  where  possible  should  be 
painted  and  door  knobs  made  secure  and  pol¬ 
ished. 

15.  Management  sign  must  be  cleaned  and  var¬ 
nished. 

16.  Window  sills  on  windows  and  air  shafts  must 
be  cleared  of  leaves,  etc. 

17.  All  screens  should  be  repaired  and  painted 
where  necessary  ready  to  be  placed. 

18.  All  awnings  must  be  repaired  and  made  ready 
for  use. 

19.  All  outside  lamps  should  be  repaired  and 
painted. 

20.  Wash  all  windows  in  basement  and  vacant 
space. 

21.  Vacant  stores — clean  out  and  see  that  signs 
are  hung  properly  and  windows  whitened. 

22.  Report  at  once  any  defective  leaders  or 
drains. 

23.  Fire  escapes  must  be  cleaned  and  clear  at 
all  times  and  work  freely.  Grease  them  and 
work  regularly. 

24.  The  front  of  your  building  is  your  face.  Make 
it  as  clean  and  neat  as  possible.  We  cannot 
change  it,  but  with  careful  attention  any 
building  can  be  made  to  look  attractive. 

INTERIOR 

1.  Cellar  walls  must  be  whitewashed. 

2.  Cellar  floors  must  be  painted  or  given  a 
cement  wash. 

3.  Windows  in  basement  should  be  cleaned  and 
woodwork  painted. 

4.  Lavatories  in  cellars  must  be  painted  and 
kept  clean. 
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6.  Concrete  floors  should  be  fllled  in  where 
cracked,  etc. 

6.  Storage  bins  must  be  kept  clean  of  rubbish 
and  doors  closed  at  all  times. 

7.  Boiler  rooms  must  be  cleaned  of  rubbish,  etc., 
and  whitewashed. 

8.  Boilers’  asbestos  must  be  whitened,  and  pipes 
and  doors  painted  with  black  asphaltum  and 
trimmed  in  aluminum. 

9.  Water  tanks  should  be  whitewashed  and 
everything  cleaned. 

10.  Meter  rooms — whitewash  walls;  paint  floors; 
paint  pipes,  etc.,  with  black  asphaltum.  Dust 
meters  from  time  to  time. 

11.  Elevator  motor  rooms  must  be  clean  and 
clear  of  everything  except  neat  supplies 
necessary  to  grease  elevators.  Paint  walls 
and  ceilings  and  floors  to  make  attractive. 

12.  Elevator  cars  must  be  cleaned  and  polished. 

13.  Laundries  must  be  cleaned  and  whitewashed, 
floors  painted  and  pipes  painted  with  asphal¬ 
tum.  Leaky  washers  should  be  replaced  at 
once. 

14.  Refrigerator  motors  must  be  screened  and 
kept  from  children. 

15.  Keep  garbage  in  covered  containers  and  dis¬ 
infect  regularly. 

16.  All  walls  and  ceilings  must  be  brushed  and 
cleaned.  Any  dirt  or  cobwebs  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

17.  Windows  in  halls  must  be  cleaned. 

18.  Ask  for  new  shades  if  the  present  ones  are 
shabby. 

19.  All  halls  and  lobbies  must  be  cleaned,  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  flztures  washed,  doors  rubbed 
and  washed.  Trim  the  same.  Letter  boxes 
should  be  cleaned  and  brass  polished. 

20.  Make  sure  stairways,  risers,  etc.,  and  ban¬ 
isters  are  clean  and  painted. 

21.  Send  list  of  names  for  new  bell  labels  and 
letter  box  signs  at  once. 

22.  Dumbwaiter  doors  should  be  painted  and 
kept  closed.  This  is  a  fire  hazard  and  must 
be  obeyed. 

23.  Could  a  prospect  entering  your  building  to 
rent  an  apartment  find  you  easily,  or  would 
he  leave  discouraged  tr3ing  to  locate  you? 

'  Make  sure  your  name  is  well  posted  in  lobby. 

24.  Is  the  owner’s  liability  sign  hanging  in  your 
building? 

25.  Your  own  apartment  must  be  neat  at  all 
times. 


26.  Lobby  furniture  must  be  clean  as  well  as  all 
rugs.  Ask  for  rubber  matting  if  you  need 
it. 

We  require  the  assistance  of  our  super¬ 
intendents  in  dressing  up  our  show  apart¬ 
ments.  The  following  instructions  are 
handed  to  them  as  an  aid  in  complying 
with  our  requests. 

SHOW  APARTMENTS 

1.  Apartment  clean  throughout  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy. 

2.  Kitchen  sinks  clean. 

3.  New  washers  where  necessary. 

4.  Refrigerator  clean  and  painted  inside. 

5.  Under  refrigerator  clean. 

6.  Shades  clean  and  even. 

7.  Switch  plates  clean. 

8.  Kitchen  globes  up. 

9.  Lights  to  show  at  night. 

10.  Closets  all  clean  with  shelving. 

11.  Bathroom  fixtures  clean  and  free  from  paint. 

12.  Bathroom  globe  in  light. 

13.  Medicine  closet  clean. 

14.  Toilet  bowl  and  seat  clean  and  not  running 
water. 

15.  Paper  down  in  apartment  on  floors,  wood 
strips  on  edges. 

16.  Windows  clean. 

17.  Window  sills  clean. 

18.  Kitchen  shelves  clean  and  free  of  oilcloth. 

19.  Kitchen  stove  clean  and  painted  as  directed. 

20.  Hardware  free  from  paint. 

21.  Electric  fixtures  all  fastened. 

We  feel  that  any  trustworthy  person, 
mechanically  inclined,  who  has  been  “in 
service”  can — through  our  procedure — be 
educated  to  a  degree  that  will  label  him 
“the  perfect  superintendent.” 

Thus,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
training,  we  have  evolved  a  corps  of  cap¬ 
able  men  who  work  faithfully  to  achieve 
the  very  best  results  to  the  ultimate  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  property  itself,  its  owners, 
and  its  occupants. 


Control  of  Utility  Costs 


By  Irwin 

The  effects  of  financial  depression  are 
far  reaching,  and  this  fact  has  been 
particularly  true  in  elevating  the 
property  management  business  to  a  plane 
where  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  highly 
specialized  profession.  This  position  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  necessity  of  developing 
and  enforcing  the  most  rigid  policies  of 
economy  in  building  operation  in  order 
to  protect  the  equity  owners  from  further 
depreciation  of  invested  capital. 

For  years,  the  largest  and  most  promi¬ 
nent  real  estate  firms  in  the  country  were 
primarily  interested  in  the  sale  of  vacant 
and  improved  property,  renting,  broker¬ 
age,  insurance,  etc.,  but  due  to  the  many 
foreclosures  and  receiverships  resulting 
from  economic  business  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  this  picture  was  en¬ 
tirely  changed.  Property  owners  were  no 
longer  content  to  regard  a  financial  state¬ 
ment  as  a  true  reflection  of  good  manage¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  the  supervision 
of  many  buildings  experienced  a  change. 
The  seriousness  of  this  situation  was  in¬ 
stantly  sensed  by  everyone  connected  with 
the  real  estate  management  business,  and 
it  therefore  represented  a  turning  point 
for  the  betterment  of  a  most  important 
service  long  neglected.  Immediately,  steps 
were  taken  to  analyze  thoroughly  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  inefficient  type  of  service  then 
being  offered  to  the  client.  These  investi¬ 
gations  later  proved  to  be  the  principal 
factors  in  presenting,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  property  owners,  managerial 
department  service  capable  of  producing 
amazing  results. 

During  the  course  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  it  was  found  that  little,  if  any,  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  concentrated  on  what  may 
have  been  considered  minor  or  trivial  ex¬ 
penses.  The  modem  management  firm 
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never  regards  an  expense  too  trivial  for 
an  investigation.  This  attitude  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  entire  industry  in  becoming 
economy-conscious. 

In  connection  with  the  adoption  of 
many  new  economy  policies,  let  us  view 
the  principal  uncontrollable  utility  ex¬ 
penses,  which  represent  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent  of  a  building’s  annual  gross  income. 
(I  am  assuming,  in  this  article,  that  the 
water,  gas,  and  electricity  are  furnished 
to  the  tenant  free  of  charge.)  We  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fact  that  utility  rates  or 
charges  for  these  particular  services  are 
determined  by  a  state  commerce  commis¬ 
sion  regardless  of  ownership.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  therefore,  that  economy  in  utility 
costs  can  be  obtained  only  through  de¬ 
creased  consumption.  As  utility  service  is 
noncompetitive,  the  chiselling  element  to 
the  ambitious  manager  is  practically 
void.  He  is  confronted,  therefore,  with 
one  alternative  in  order  to  effect  certain 
economies  which  will  produce  the  desired 
results.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyse  the  principal  factors 
involved,  and  naturally  our  first  thought 
centers  on  that  of  personnel. 

Personnel 

The  fundamental  factor  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  obtaining  economy  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  business  is  securing  and  de¬ 
veloping  an  efficient,  cooperative  person¬ 
nel.  Regardless  of  all  the  suggestions, 
adopted  policies,  or  orders  that  may  be 
put  into  effect  by  those  in  charge,  it  is  not 
conceivable  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
with  dissatisfied  or  inefficient  help.  Em¬ 
ployees  of  this  type  will  tend  to  disrupt 
the  morale  of  an  entire  organization ; 
proper  results  can  never  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  harmonious  spirit  of  cooperation. 
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The  management  will,  profit  wisely  in 
making  a  very  careful  selection  of  all  em¬ 
ployees.  A  definite  understanding  of  the 
necessary  requirements  to  fill  the  position 
should  be  thoroughly  considered.  The 
most  opportune  time  for  this  considera¬ 
tion  is  while  interviewing  the  applicant. 

Building  Inspection 

The  purpose  of  periodic  inspection  is 
twofold.  Primarily,  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  property  in  shipshape,  but,  in  addition, 
it  will  educate  the  employee  to  realize  the 
importance  of  his  individual  position.  The 
management  should  thoroughly  inspect 
the  premises  at  least  once  each  week  and 
constantly  strive  to  develop  the  knack  of 
immediately  detecting  irregularities  in 
equipment,  etc.  at  a  glance.  These  inspec¬ 
tions  are  of  vital  importance,  as  the  timely 
correction  of  defects  will  decrease  result¬ 
ing  expense  in  the  future.  A  detailed  an¬ 
alysis  of  these  investigations  should  be 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments.  In  effecting  this 
system,  a  certain  employee  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  repairs  called  to  his 
or  her  attention.  Thus  having  established 
an  efficient  organization,  from  the  man¬ 
ager  on  down,  our  first  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  in  obtaining  economical  control  of 
utility  costs  has  been  accomplished. 

Importance  of  Observation 

Engineers,  janitors,  and  housemen 
should  also  be  instructed  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  observation  while  performing 
their  regular  duties  in  various  apart¬ 
ments.  Timely  correction  of  leaking  fau¬ 
cets,  improper  gas  flames,  broken  electric 
switches,  and  numerous  other  repair  jobs 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  time  and  money 
and  will  help  considerably  in  securing  the 
good  will  of  the  tenant. 

Gas 

Radiators  mechanically  perfect:  To 
discourage  the  use  of  the  gas  range  for 


heating  purposes,  it  is  essential  that  all  ' 
radiators  be  inspected  and  made  mechan¬ 
ically  perfect  before  the  heating  season 
begins.  This  procedure  will  not  only  de¬ 
crease  gas  consumption  but  it  will  avoid 
many  petulant  discussions  between  the 
management  and  the  tenant  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  decrease  the  cost  of  heating. 

Proper  gas  range  adjustment:  Engi¬ 
neers,  janitors,  and  housemen  should  be 
properly  instructed  in  the  correct  pro¬ 
cedure  of  gas  range  adjustment.  This 
service  is  free  of  charge  upon  request  at 
practically  all  stove  manufacturing  plants 
and  is  very  beneficial  to  economical  opera¬ 
tion. 

Pilot  lights:  Pilot  lights  should  be  ex-  r 
tinquished  in  all  vacant  apartments,  but  I 
properly  adjusted  for  immediate  use. 

Dryers  equipped  with  automatic  heat 
control:  Possibly  more  wasted  gas  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  heating  of  laundry  dryers 
than  anywhere  else  in  a  building.  This 
condition  can  be  eliminated  by  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  an  automatic  heat  control  device 
which  will  maintain  the  desired  even  tem¬ 
perature. 

Rental  meters  not  in  use:  The  meter 
rental  charge  usually  approximates  sixty 
cents  per  month.  If  not  in  use,  the  gas  ^ 
company  should  be  notified  immediately 
and  the  meter  removed. 

An  authentic  case  was  recently  called 
to  my  attention  where  several  shops  in  a 
certain  building  had  been  vacant  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  This  space,  during  [ 
that  time,  had  been  used  as  a  general 
storeroom.  Unfortunately,  the  building 
had  paid  the  gas  company  $72.00  rental 
during  this  period,  as  the  meters  had 
never  been  removed. 

Letters  to  tenants:  The  management  V 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  periodically  ask-  f 
ing  in  letter  form  the  cooperation  of  all  I 
tenants  in  the  economical  use  of  gas,  I 
water,  and  electricity.  The  tenant  will  not  I 
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take  offense  to  this  suggestion  if  his  as¬ 
sistance  is  properly  requested. 

Water 

Leaking  faucets:  The  faucets  through¬ 
out  the  entire  building  should  be  in¬ 
spected,  and  repaired  if  necessary,  at  least 
every  six  months.  The  engineer  should  be 
instructed,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  to  repair  leaking  faucets  while 
performing  other  duties  in  the  apart¬ 
ments. 

Hot  water  faucets:  The  cost  of  heating 
hot  water  is  very  expensive.  Therefore, 
hot  water  faucets  especially  should  be  re¬ 
paired  the  same  day  as  reported. 

Cooperation  of  maids:  The  manage¬ 
ment  should  seek  the  maids’  cooperation 
in  reporting  all  leaking  faucets,  showers, 
toilets,  slop  sinks,  etc.  Noisy  faucets, 
which  are  not  only  an  indication  of  trouble 
but  a  nuisance  to  tenants  throughout  the 
building,  should  also  be  reported  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Air-conditioning:  Running  water  is 
used  in  several  designs  of  air-cleaning 
and  air-conditioning  equipment.  A  meter 
should  be  installed  to  determine  a  nominal 
charge  for  water  where  installations  of 
this  type  are  made. 

Water  pumps:  Water  pumps  should  be 
mechanically  perfect  at  all  times  and, 
therefore,  should  be  thoroughly  checked 
periodically  for  water  leaks^ 

Spring  shut-off  faucets:  Many  engi¬ 
neers  will  argue  the  point,  but  automatic 
shut-off  faucets  should  be  installed  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  laundries  and  public  lavatories 
of  all  large  apartment  buildings. 

Meter  readings:  It  is  pertinent  that  the 
engineer  maintain  a  record  of  all  meter 
readings  to  enable  the  auditing  depart¬ 
ment  to  have  some  kind  of  a  check  on  the 
correctness  of  readings  appearing  on  the 
water  bill. 


Electricity 

Selection  of  incandescent  lamps:  In  the 
purchase  of  incandescent  lamps  there  are 
several  angles  to  be  considered,  such  as 
efficiency  throughout  the  life  of  the  lamp, 
current  consumed,  and  amount  of  illumi¬ 
nation. 

Economical  operation  in  electric  lamps 
is  judged  by  the  ultimate  efficiency,  which, 
in  other  words,  is  the  amount  of  light  ob¬ 
tained  from  each  watt  of  electricity  con¬ 
sumed.  The  life  of  a  lamp  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  hours  it  will  burn.  How¬ 
ever,  long  life  does  not  necessarily  mean 
economy  lighting.  A  lamp  might  burn  for 
years  and  yet  have  a  very  low  efficiency 
because  of  producing  only  a  few  units  of 
light  for  every  watt  consumed.  This  ex¬ 
ample  illustrates  spending  too  much 
money  for  the  amount  of  light  the  lamp 
produces.  The  other  extreme  is  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  lamps  of  one  hundred  hours  of 
life;  many  units  of  light  are  obtainable 
from  each  watt  consumed,  but  the  effici¬ 
ency  is  too  high.  This  necessitates  fre¬ 
quent  lamp  renewals.  As  a  result,  the 
lighting  costs  are  extremely  high.  There¬ 
fore,  economy  in  lighting  occurs  only 
when  a  happy  medium  between  these  two 
illustrations  is  obtained,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  a  sensible  life  is  secured  with 
an  efficiency  which  contributes  to  the  most 
economical  operation  commensurate  with 
good  light.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
lighting  cost  is  measured  by  the  cost  of 
current  consumed  rather  than  lamp  cost. 

Lamp  contracts:  Lamp  contracts  pro¬ 
vide  certain  discounts  which  vary,  depend¬ 
ing  entirely  upon  the  building’s  require¬ 
ments  and  also  upon  the  manner  in  which 
orders  are  purchased. 

It  is  more  economical  to  purchase  lamps 
in  standard  package  quantity ;  this  method 
entitles  the  purchaser  to  a  larger  discount 
than  is  offered  on  purchases  of  partial 
case  or  broken  lots.  ' 
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Supervision  of  incandescent  lamps:  It 
is  extremely  important  to  appoint  a  cer¬ 
tain  employee,  such  as  the  receiving  clerk, 
to  maintain  an  itemized  inventory  on  all 
sales  and  distribution  of  lamps.  He  should 
be  in  a  position  to  furnish  charge  slips 
for  the  tenants’  signatures  at  the  time  of 
their  purchases,  as  well  as  requisitions  for 
the  building  requirements.  The  requisi¬ 
tions  should  designate  the  date,  the  loca¬ 
tion,  and  the  name  of  the  employee  mak¬ 
ing  the  installation ;  in  addition,  they 
should  be  initialed  by  either  the  manager 
or  his  assistant.  These  records  should  be 
audited  by  the  bookkeeper  each  month  as 
a  check  on  the  efficiency  of  operation. 

Life  of  incandescent  lamps:  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  matter,  but  an  impor¬ 
tant  one,  to  determine  the  life  of  incandes¬ 
cent  lamps.  A  record  should  be  kept  by 
the  receiving  clerk  showing  the  location, 
the  date  of  installation,  and  the  date  of 
renewals  on  all  lamps  which  are  required 
to  bum  a  full  twenty-four  hour  period 
each  day.  This  record  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  indication  of  the  life  of  each 
lamp. 

White  lamps  in  preference  to  colored: 
Colored  incandescent  lamps  are  occasion¬ 
ally  used  for  subdued  lighting  effects  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of.  creating  atmos¬ 
phere.  Aside  from  the  decorative  feature, 
it  is  more  practical  to  use  white  lamps ;  a 
white  lamp  of  fifteen  watts  will  give  more 
light  and  consume  less  current  than  a  col¬ 
ored  lamp  of  forty  watts. 

Decorating:  It  is  well  to  remember  in 
selecting  colors  of  paint  for  lobbies,  halls, 
etc.  that  dark  shades  require  considerable 
more  lighting;  also  that  the  lighting,  in 
rooms  with  the  darker  colors,  in  order  to 
produce  the  desired  illumination  in  turn 
requires  more  current  than  that  in  rooms 
decorated  in  the  lighter  shades. 

As  the  cost  of  decorating  maintenance 
for  the  light  walls  is  considerably  more 
expensive,  a  happy  medium  must  be  ob¬ 


tained.  However,  a  decorative  scheme 
should  be  planned  so  that  in  using  a  white 
incandescent  lamp  of  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  watts,  sufficient  light  is  obtained. 

Maximum  demand  meters:  During  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  the  day,  known  as  the 
“peak  demand”  hours,  most  buildings  re¬ 
quire  electrical  energy  in  excess  of  the 
normal  load.  The  electric  company  makes 
an  extra  charge  for  this  particular  service 
which  is  recorded  on  the  maximum  de¬ 
mand  meter.  Therefore,  to  decrease  the 
number  of  kilowatt  hours  thus  registered, 
it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  current  con¬ 
sumption  during  this  period  wherever 
possible.  For  example,  ice  machines,  cer¬ 
tain  hall  lights,  ventilating  fans,  motors, 
and  other  electrical  devices  can  be  shut 
off  during  the  peak  demand  hours  without 
affecting  service  to  the  building  but  never¬ 
theless  reducing  current  costs. 

Motors:  Electric  motors  are  costly  and 
require  special  attention.  The  engineer 
should  be  positive  that  all  motors  are  well 
oiled,  cleaned,  and  equipped  with  good 
brushes.  Sparking  motors,  resulting  from 
poorly  adjusted  brushes,  especially  on  oil 
pumps  where  there  is  possibility  of  back¬ 
firing,  should  be  given  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  Good  oil  must  be  used  frequently, 
thus  avoiding  burning  armatures  and 
heated  motors.  Motors  in  good  operating 
condition  require  less  power. 

Elimination,  of  wall  fixtures:  Most  of 
the  living  rooms  in  the  larger  apartments 
are  equipped  with  sidewall  brackets  which 
necessitate  the  burning  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  lamps  at  the  single  turn  of  a 
switch. 

It  should  be  suggested  to  the  tenant 
that  the  removal  of  these  sidewall  brack¬ 
ets  would  add  materially  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  apartment.  The  building 
would  benefit  considerably  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  suggestion  in  so  far  as  the  cost 
of  electrical  consumption  is  concerned. 

Vacant  apartments:  All  vacant  apart- 
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menta  should  be  equipped  with  the  proper 
incandescent  lamps  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  apartment  to  prospective 
tenants  on  dark  days  or  in  the  evenings. 
However,  when  the  apartments  are  not 
being  shown,  the  doors  should  be  locked 
to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  light 
bulbs  and  the  possible  waste  of  current. 

Fire  escapes  and  signs:  A  time  clock 
should  be  used  in  operating  the  lights  of 
fire  escapes  and  signs  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  errors  of  the  human  element.  The 
most  efficient  engineer  will  occasionally 
neglect  to  turn  these  lights  on  or  off  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours,  where  a  mechanical  device 
never  fails. 

Rear  stairways  and  halls:  Rear  stair¬ 
ways  and  service  halls  should  be  safely 
lighted  at  all  times,  yet  there  is  a  point  of 
satisfactory  illumination  which  should  not 
be  exceeded.  Generally,  public  spaces  are 
too  brilliantly  lighted. 

Letters  from  employees:  Employees  are 
in  the  position  to  offer  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
utility  costs.  The  management  should  en¬ 
courage  these  requests  by  offering  re¬ 
wards  for  their  efforts. 

Telephone  System 

The  efficient  operator  and  the  impor- 
tance  of  her  position:  The  value  of  the 
service  which  an  efficient  operator  can 
render  to  a  firm  cannot  be  over  estimated. 
Her  position  is  frequently  considered  as 
important  as  that  of  the  manager.  Gen¬ 
erally,  prospective  tenants  first  secure 
from  the  operator  certain  information 
pertaining  to  the  availability  and  price  of 
apartments.  The  manner  in  which  this 
information  is  given  is  very  important, 
and  the  operator  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  potential  prospects  of  the  first 
impression.  By  obtaining  the  essential 
information,  such  as  the  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  and  type  of  apartment 
desired,  it  may  lead  to  leasing  an  apart- 


Form  “A” 


LOCAL 

PHONE  CALLS 

Date . 19 _ 

Charge . 

Number  called  . . 

Form  “B” 


LONG  DISTANCE 

TELEPHONE 

CALLS 

Room  No . 

...19.... 

Name  . 

City  Called  . 

Time  Connected  . . . 

Time  Disconnected 

Charges  $ . 

. Paid  %... 

Operator. 

Form  "C” 


TELEGRAMS 

Room  No . 

Name  . 

City  Wired  . 

. . .  State . 

Name  Wired . . 

Type  of  Service . 

Charges  $ . 

.Paid  1 . 

Operator . 

ment  to  those  who  were  favorably 
impressed. 

The  operator  must  be  sort  of  a  shock 
absorber,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  many  trying  situations  with 
which  she  is  constantly  confronted.  There 
is  no  truer  saying  than  “A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath.”  It  secures  confi¬ 
dence,  good  feeling,  and  good  will.  The 
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Otheb  Illustrations  of  Form  “D” 


Insert  the  name  of  John  J.  Jones,  Apt.  2-A, 
Terminal  No.  102  in  future  directories. 

Change  type  of  instrument  on  terminal 
No.  102,  John  J.  Jones,  Apt.  2-A,  from  no 
dial  desk  to  no  dial  hand  set. 


Discontinue  listing  John  J.  Jones,  Apt. 
2-A,  in  future  issues  of  the  directory. 


Install  a  9-foot  cord  on  Terminal  No.  61, 
John  J.  Jones,  Apt.  2-A. 


Install  an  extension  on  dial  hand  set 
telephone  on  Terminal  No.  96,  John  J.  Jones, 
Apt.  2-A. 


Form  ‘  D 


DEPARTMENT  ORDER 


Please  attend  to  this 
order  at  once.  When 
completed  sign  and 
return  to  oflBce. 


Date. 


Housekeeper 


Houseman 


Engineer 


Carpenter 

Bookkeeper 


Change  the  location 
of  terminal  No.  102 
—  John  J.  Jones  — 
Apartment  2-A.  No 
dial  hand  set  on 
telephone. 


Have  attended  to  this  order. 


Form  “E” 

MONTHLY  RECAPITULATION  OP  GUESTS’  MISCELLANEOUS  CHARGES 


Hand  Sets 

Apartment  Name  of  -  Other 

No.  Guest  Billed  I  Immune  Listings  Extensions  Charges 


SUMMARY 

33  hand  sets  charged  to  guests  @  15c  each . ^  4-85 

12  hand  sets  immune . .  J’’*'®* 

23  listings  @  50c  each . .  11-5® 

7  extensions  @  75c  each . . .  5-25 

2  direct  lines  @  $4.50  each . .  . 

1  plan  key  No.  150  @  25c  each . .  . 26 


Total  miscellaneous  charges 


$30.95 
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telephone  operator  must  at  all  times  strive 
to  prevent  friction  and  anger.  She  can  be 
firm — a  soft  reply,  good-natured  and  con¬ 
ciliating,  need  not  be  weak  nor  yielding. 
Such  a  reply  disregards  the  other  fellow’s 
ill  temper  and  seeks  to  find  out  his  needs 
and  to  meet  them;  it  shows  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  ability  to  deal  with 
others  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  This 
is  the  attitude  that  wins  gratitude,  re¬ 
spect,  and  confidence.  A  competent  oper¬ 
ator  is  indeed  an  asset  to  an  organization. 

The  operator’s  function  is  service — a 
service  of  action  rather  than  speech,  of 
getting  what  is  wanted  by  the  unique  un¬ 
derstanding  of  human  nature.  Above  all, 
she  must  supply  the  manifold  demands 
readily  and  without  objection,  hesitation, 
and  discussion.  Her  field  is  one  of  thought 
and  action,  with  promptness  and  courtesy 
combined.  On  the  other  hand,  an  incom¬ 
petent  operator  is  a  liability  and  a  source 
of  annoyance,  delay,  and  positive  injury 
to  a  firm. 

Let  us  consider,  for  the  purpose  of  il¬ 
lustration,  the  switchboard  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  hotel.  The  management  of  this  ho¬ 
tel,  realizing  the  superiority  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  has  intelligently  employed  the 
services  of  efficient  operators  and  there¬ 
fore  has  achieved  the  first  major  step  to¬ 
ward  economy  of  operation. 

The  second  basic  factor  to  be  considered 
is  the  necessity  for  providing  the  compe¬ 
tent  operator  with  the  proper  records  and 
facilities  for  systematically  recording 
every  switchboard  transaction.  The 
method  adopted  for  compiling  this  detail 
is  of  extreme  importance  as  the  switch¬ 
board  is  considered,  in  a  sense,  the  source 
of  original  entry.  Therefore,  it  is  at  this 
particular  point  that  efficient  operation 
can  be  effected. 

Forms  “A,”  “B,”  and  “C”  are  standard 
and  represent  guests’  charge  slips  for  lo¬ 
cal,  long  distance  calls,  and  telegrams,  re¬ 
spectively. 


FORM  “F” 


DAILY  RECAPITULATION  OF 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Date...  July  11,  1936 

LOCAL  CALLS:  (Form  “A”) 

106  charged  to  guests. 

9  charged  to  office  and  manager. 

2  charged  to  employees. 

1  cash  or  public  calls. 

1  Western^  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

119  Total  local  calls. 

LONG  DISTANCE  CALLS:  (Form  “B”) 
$4.85  charged  to  guests,  cash  or  public  calls. 
.15  charged  to  office. 

$5.00  Total  long  distance  calls. 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAMS:  (Form 
“C”) 

$1.17  Total  charges. 

DEPARTMENT  ORDERS:  (Form  “D”) 

3  attached. 

OPERATOR _ N.  Burke _ 


Occasionally,  a  tenant  will  request  the 
operator  to  arrange  with  the  telephone 
company  for  the  installation  of  a  hand  set 
instrument,  for  a  change  of  location,  or 
for  the  listing  of  a  name  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  telephone  directory.  It  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  in  making  the  proper  charge  for  this 
extra  service  to  furnish  the  bookkeeper 
with  a  complete  record  of  these  requests. 
(See  Form  “D”  and  illustrations.) 

The  forms  referred  to  so  far  should  be 
properly  filed  according  to  apartment 
numbers  in  an  index  file  near  the  switch¬ 
board  provided  for  the  purpose  of  tabulat¬ 
ing.  As  these  extra  services  for  the  ten¬ 
ant,  illustrated  in  Form  “D,”  are  installed 
by  the  telephone  company  on  a  monthly 
rental  basis,  it  is  essential  for  the  auditing 
department  also  to  maintain  a  complete 
record  in  order  to  render  the  proper 
charge  on  the  tenant’s  monthly  statement. 
For  this  purpose.  Form  “E”  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  illustration  appearing  here- 
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Form  “G” 

MONTHLY  recapitulation  OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


LOCAL  CALLS  LONG  DISTANCE 


Date 

Guests 

Office 

AND 

Manager 

Employees 

PUBUC 

Cash 

Calls 

Telegrams 

Guests 

AND 

Cash 

Office 

Telegraph 

7/II 

106 

9 

2 

1 

1 

»i.85 

*0.15 

mwm 

12 

.36 

4 

1 

— 

— 

.70 

— 

13 

97 

9 

3 

— 

— 

.30 

.10 

14 

95 

5 

— 

— 

.40 

.10 

15 

79 

5 

— 

— 

— 

16 

78 

3 

— 

1 

.60 

17 

73 

— 

— 

1 

1.00 

18 

74 

6 

2 

— 

— 

.45 

19 

52 

1 

— 

— 

.85 

20 

106 

13 

— 

1 

1.35 

.10 

.73 

21 

95 

16 

1 

1 

5.40 

.15 

.42 

22 

72 

25 

— 

— 

2.35 

— 

— 

23 

97 

15 

— 

1 

1.75 

— 

1.33 

24 

62 

6 

6 

— 

1 

.95 

— 

.68 

25 

94 

10 

1 

— 

1 

1.45 

— 

.42 

26 

57 

2 

— 

— 

1 

.75 

— 

.50 

27 

105 

16 

2 

— 

1 

.20 

— 

.31 

28 

81 

12 

3 

— 

— 

1.80 

— 

— 

29 

82 

14 

2 

— 

— 

2.40 

— 

— 

30 

84 

16 

2 

_ 

1 

12.80 

— 

.68 

31 

71 

14 

2 

_ 

— 

1.95 

— 

— 

8/1 

104 

5 

— 

— 

4.40 

— 

— 

2 

54 

— 

— 

1 

3.00 

— 

.75 

3 

64 

8 

— 

— 

1.35 

— 

4 

81 

5 

1 

1 

1.95 

— 

.86 

5 

86 

2 

1 

— 

4.57 

— 

— 

6 

58 

6 

3 

1 

.40 

— 

.60 

7 

65 

2 

— 

— 

2.80 

.15 

_ 

8 

87 

_ 

_ 

2 

.40 

— 

2.22 

9 

58 

_ 

2 

1 

4.35 

.31 

10 

108 

16 

3 

— 

2 

1.95 

1.11 

2461 

320 

84 

9 

19 

*67.47 

*0.75 

*15.10 

Note:  The  above  recapitulation  covers  the  period  from  July  11  to  August  10,  inclusive,  which  con¬ 
forms  with  the  same  period  as  shown  on  the  telephone  company’s  monthly  statement. 


with  is  only  a  partial  record,  as  indicated 
by  the  sum  totals,  but  it  will  serve  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  purpose  intended. 

Form  “F”  is  a  complete  analysis  of  all 
charges  and  requests  itemized  in  Forms 
“A,”  “B,”  “C,”  and  “D"  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours  and  should  be  made  out 
by  the  operator  on  duty  at  the  close  of 
business  each  day.  It  is  then  given  to  the 
auditing  department,  together  with  all  de¬ 
partment  orders,  local  and  long  distance 
call  slips,  telegrams,  charges,  and  cash. 
The  operator  should  at  this  time,  for  her 


protection,  request  all  cash  telephone  and 
telegram  slips  to  be  marked  “Paid”  by 
the  auditing  department.  Form  “F”  is 
then  posted  by  the  bookkeeper  to  the 
monthly  recapitulation  of  telephone  serv¬ 
ice,  Form  “G.”  The  manner  of  posting 
can  be  viewed  from  illustrations  of  Forms 
“F”  and  “G”  under  the  date  of  July  11. 
1936.  The  purpose  of  this  monthly  re¬ 
capitulation  varies,  but  primarily  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  check  in  every  detail  the  account 
of  the  hotel  with  that  of  the  telephone 
company's  monthly  statement. 
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FORM  “H" 


building . (Name) . 

telephone  bill  analysis  for  bill 

dated . August  11,  1936 . 

NO.  1  ANALYSIS  OF  MINIMUM  CHARGES 

Board  and  chair  Rentals . $  15.00 

Main  Line . at  4.00  4.00 

9  Trunk  Lines . at  2.00  18.00 

104  Terminals . at  .75  78.00 

2  Direct  Lines . half  mile  9.00 

2  Direct  Line  Terminals . at  .75  1.50 

16  Hand  Sets . at  .15  2.25 

12  Hand  Sets  .  free 

23  Extra  Listings . at  .50  11.50 

1  Cut  off  key  . at  .25  .25 

TOTAL . . $139.50 

NO.  2  ANALYSIS  OF  LOCAL  MESSAGES 

80  Included  in  Minimum  Charge .  free 

120  Included  in  Extras . at  .04  $  4.80 

2703  Included  in  Extras . at  .03%  94.60 

2903  TOTAL  .  99.40 

2461  Messages  Charged  to  Guests .  246.10 

9  Public  Calls  or  Cash . at  .10  .90 

320  Ofl9ce  &  Manager . at  .10  32.00 

84  Employees . at  .10  8.40 

19  Western  Union . at  .03%  .66% 

2893  TOTAL . $288.06% 

10  Lost  Ckills  .033%. 


NO.  3  ANALYSIS  LONG  DISTANCE 


BILLING— 

Guests  L.  D . $  67.47 

Office  L.  D . 75 

TOTAL  .  68.22 

COST— 

L.  D .  46.85 

PROFIT  (OR  LOSS*) . $  21.37* 

*  .  * 


SUMMARY 

BILLINGS— 

No.  1  Rental,  etc.,  Aug.  1,  1936,  Tenant, 


Service  Charge  . $  30.95 

No.  2  Local  Messages  .  265.10 

No.  3  Telegraph  and  Long  Distance _  57.08 

TOTAL  . $353.13 

COST— 

Total  Telephone  Bill  8/11/36 . $287.51 

3  Operators  at . $77.00 

75.00 

25.00 

-  177.00 

TOTAL  . $464.51 

PROFIT  (OR  LOSS*) . $111.38* 


List  on  the  back  the  following  detail  of  charges: 

1.  Hand  sets,  extension  number  on  your  board, 
location,  who  pays  bill,  final  payment  date. 

2.  Immune  hand  sets,  extension  number  on 
your  board,  location  and  name  of  party  using 
set. 

3.  Direct  lines,  extension  number  on  your 
board,  location,  length  of  line,  and  who  pays. 

4.  Extra  listings,  give  name  of  listee,  his  loca- 
cation  in  building,  who  pays  bill,  and  date 
paid  to. 

The  telephone  bill  analysis,  or  Form 
“H,”  is  a  complete  picture  of  every  detail 
as  itemized  in  the  monthly  statement  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  telephone  company.  It  is 
compiled  from  the  monthly  recapitulations 
of  Forms  “G”  and  “E.”  The  figures 
shown  on  the  illustrated  forms  should  en¬ 
able  one  to  trace  the  various  steps  neces¬ 
sary  in  compiling  Form  “H.” 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  solely  to 
determine  efficiency  of  switchboard  oper¬ 
ation. 

* 


Preparing  Buildings  for  Winter 

By  Kendall  Cady 


The  preparation  of  a  building  for 
each  succeeding  winter  is  a  bitter 
struggle  against  relentless  time,  over 
which  the  majority  of  building  operators 
never  win.  You  cannot  win  a  war  until 
the  troops  are  mobilized,  the  forts  re¬ 
paired,  and  the  ammunition  and  guns 
moved  up  to  the  point  of  attack.  We  have 
a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  date  of 
the  declaration  of  war ;  but,  being  pacifists 
at  heart,  some  of  us  tend  to  forget  the  past 
campaigns,  or  we  lull  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  since  we  survived  the  last 
invasion,  our  present  defenses  are  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  next. 

For  many  buildings  the  battle  was  lost 
in  the  architect’s  office,  when  adequate 
storage  and  work  space  and  machinery 
were  not  provided ;  or  it  was  lost  by  a  trai¬ 
torous  builder,  who  did  not  erect  an  honest 
fort  capable  of  withstanding  the  onslaught 
of  wind  and  water.  For  others,  the  battle 
was  lost  when  the  ammunition  that  should 
have  been  saved  for  old  General  Winter’s 
attacks  was  expended  in  keeping  the  tax 
collector  or  the  banker  out  of  the  lobby. 

The  following  pages  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  treatise  on  solving  all  military  prob¬ 
lems  and  winning  the  war;  they  merely 
outline  a  few  of  the  ambuscades  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Winter  is  spreading  over  the  terrain 
of  the  next  few  months  and  point  a  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  avoiding  them. 

Lawns 

Lawns  must  be  prepared  in  the  fall  if 
they  are  to  come  up  sturdy  and  green  in 
the  spring.  September  and  October  are 
the  best  months  for  seed  planting;  grass 
seeds  germinate  in  the  cool  fall  weather, 
and  an  early  growi;h  in  the  spring  will 
tend  to  choke  out  the  seeds  of  weeds  and 
wild  grasses.  Well  over  ninety  per  cent 


of  the  pest  grasses  die  out  in  the  winter. 
Good  solid  grass  roots  will  retard  their  re¬ 
appearance. 

A  lawn  should  go  into  the  winter  with 
a  long  and  shaggy  appearance,  as  root  size 
is  in  proportion  to  the  foliage.  Keep  the 
lawn  well-watered  until  the  ground 
freezes,  being  especially  careful  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  lawn  close  to  buildings  where 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  soil  to  dry  out. 

Weak  or  scanty  lawns  are  strengthened 
by  a  top  dressing  of  sand  and  rich  soil, 
which  tend  to  promote  root  growth.  The 
fall  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  fertilizer 
is  most  nearly  fool-proof  and  when  the 
appearance  of  old-fashioned  manure  is 
least  likely  to  give  offense.  If  fertilizer  is 
available  which  has  been  used  by  mush¬ 
room  growers,  by  all  means  use  it,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  best  fertilizers  for 
the  average  lawn. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Hedges,  and  Vines 

Trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  and  vines  are 
subject  to  winter-kill  and  may  be  protected 
around  their  bases  by  a  mulch  (of  manure 
or  leaves),  weighted  down  by  a  thin  layer 
of  soil  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
it  away.  It  is  just  as  important  to  keep 
these  plants  well-watered  as  it  is  the  lawn. 
As  an  example  of  this,  we  have  the  well- 
knowm  fact  that  the  roots  of  a  bush  may 
freeze  into  a  solid  block  of  ice  and  remain 
in  this  condition  for  months  and  not  be 
harmed ;  whereas,  if  exposed  above  ground 
for  even  a  few  hours  in  such  weather,  they 
will  be  irreparably  damaged.  If  no  mulch 
is  used,  it  is  well  to  turn  the  soil,  which  ac¬ 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  draw  water  from 
the  lower  levels  to  the  surface. 

Cutting  and  pruning  should  be  done  in 
the  fall  or  winter,  at  which  times  there  is 
no  flow  of  sap,  and  the  shock  to  the  plants 
is  considerably  diminished. 
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Fountains  and  Pools 

Fountains  and  pools  must  be  properly 
drained  and  protected  against  freezing. 
Properly  constructed  vases  are  not  subject 
to  breakage  in  freezing  weather.  For  this 
reason,  many  managers  find  them  ideal 
spots  for  small  evergreens  during  the 
bleak  months. 

Walks  and  Driveways 

Walks  and  driveways  should  be  re¬ 
paired.  Broken  pieces  should  be  replaced, 
and  all  cracks  should  be  filled,  especially 
at  points  which  are  likely  to  hold  water 
and  consequently  be  subjected  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  expansion  of  freezing.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  joints  between 
building  walls  and  horizontal  cement  sur¬ 
faces. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  keep  these  open¬ 
ings  closed  with  mortar,  they  should  be 
caulked  with  oakum  and  protected  against 
the  weather  with  elastic  roofing  material 
or  caulking  compound. 

Holes  adjoining  cement  should  be  filled 
with  dirt  and  leveled  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  will  be  no  tendency  for  running 
water  to  undermine  the  concrete  work. 

Roofs 

Roofs  need  to  be  repaired  while  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  still  well  above  freezing.  For 
the  majority  of  roofing  work  the  warmer 
days  are  preferred.  Built-up  roofs  of  as¬ 
phalt  should  be  carefully  inspected  for 
blisters  and  breaks.  Blisters  may  be  re¬ 
paired  by  cutting  across  them,  folding  back 
the  loose  flaps,  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
space  below,  and  filling  it  with  plastic 
asphaltum.  The  flaps  must  then  be  firmly 
pressed  back  into  place,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  area  covered  with  plastic,  which  should 
then  be  covered  with  one  or  more  layers 
of  saturated  cloth  or  felt  roofing  material 
with  asphalt  on  top  and  between  the 
layers. 

Normal  cracks  may  be  repaired  in  the 


same  manner,  except  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  turn  back  the  edges  of  the  cracks. 
If  you  find  a  break  where  it  is  obvious  that 
the  shifting  of  the  deck  causes  the  open¬ 
ing  to  expand  and  contract,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  repair  it  by  leaving  a  bump  in 
the  center  of  the  felt  and  omitting  the  as¬ 
phalt  from  the  space  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  crack  and  from  the  underside  of 
the  first  layer  of  felt  or  cloth,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  flexible  tent  over  the  moving  area. 

If  the  body  of  the  roof  shows  signs  of 
excessive  dryness  or  cracking,  consultation 
with  your  roofer  is  suggested. 

On  pitch,  felt,  and  gravel  roofs  the  in¬ 
spection  will  have  to  be  more  minute ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  you  will  find  that  the 
body  of  the  roof  is  in  good  shape  as  long 
as  the  lower  layer  of  gravel  is  firmly  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  pitch  top  dressing.  Repairs 
to  the  body  of  this  type  of  roof  are  usually 
unsatisfactory  unless  made  with  hot  ma¬ 
terials.  Therefore,  your  roofer  should  be 
called  in  with  reference  to  leaks  caused  by 
openings  in  the  roof  itself. 

Small  holes  in  the  flashing  of  either  of 
these  types  of  roofs  may  be  repaired  by 
the  use  of  plastic  asphaltum  and  cloth  or 
saturated  paper  binder.  Loose  lath  must 
be  nailed  back  or  replaced  and  the  top 
edge,  at  least,  protected  with  plastic  or 
roof  cement. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  all 
projections  arising  from  the  roof,  such  as 
soil  pipes,  flag  poles,  sign  hangers,  venti¬ 
lators,  or  edges  which  overlap  gutters  and 
are  subject  to  being  raised  by  ice  in  freez¬ 
ing  weather. 

Metal  Work 

Metal  work,  such  as  ventilators,  incin¬ 
erators,  signs,  skylights,  gutters,  and 
down  spouts  should  be  cleaned,  repaired, 
and  given  a  protective  covering  if  they  are 
subject  to  corrosion.  It  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  drains  and  down  spouts 
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are  open  in  order  to  prevent  blocking  and 
freezing  during  the  winter. 

Skylight  Glass 

Skylight  glass  should  be  repaired  if 
broken  and  reset  if  loose.  The  small  in¬ 
side  gutters  and  bleed  holes  should  be  in¬ 
spected  to  see  that  moisture  condensing  on 
the  inside  of  the  glass  will  flow  out  onto 
the  roof  and  not  down  the  inner  walls  to 
ruin  plaster  and  decorating.  If  provision 
has  not  been  made  for  this  drainage,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  some  form  of 
ventilation  which  will  tend  to  evaporate 
the  moisture.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  trouble  with 
this  condition  in  the  past. 

Parapet  Walls 

Parapet  walls  must  be  water-tight. 
Cracked,  broken,  or  missing  coping  tile 
should  be  replaced  and  all  joints  firmly  ce¬ 
mented.  All  open  joints  in  brick  or  stone¬ 
work  should  be  pointed  and  badly  spalled 
brick,  replaced.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  avoid  the  expense  of  proper  tuck 
pointing  by  mopping  the  inner  side  of 
these  walls  with  tar  or  pitch.  While  this 
practice  may  be  beneficial  in  the  case  of  an 
absolutely  water-tight  wall,  it  tends  to  rot 
the  brick  if  any  moisture  does  get  behind 
it,  whereas  in  an  unmopped  wall  a  small 
amount  of  moisture  might  be  absorbed  by 
the  brick  or  stone,  later  evaporating  into 
the  atmosphere,  without  appreciable  dam¬ 
age. 

The  balance  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
building  should  also  be  pointed,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  special  attention  to  window 
sills,  lintels,  and  the  joints  between  differ¬ 
ent  materials  or  between  walls  which  were 
not  originally  tied  together  properly.  In 
the  case  of  joints  between  materials  hav¬ 
ing  varying  coefficients  of  expansion  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  a  non-drying 
caulking  compound  instead  of  mortar. 


Caulking 

Caulking  is  a  major  factor  in  heat  sav¬ 
ings  and  tenant  comfort  and  must  be 
watched  religiously.  Large  openings,  of 
course,  will  be  caulked  with  oakum  to  a 
point  approximately  one-half  inch  from 
the  surface  and  then  filled  with  compound. 
The  writer  finds  the  pressure  gun  method 
of  application  more  satisfactory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  than  hand  troweling.  It  is  often 
possible  to  have  this  work  done  by  build¬ 
ing  employees,  using  the  window  washer’s 
belt  and  hooks. 

Weather  Stripping 

Weather  stripping,  of  the  modern  inter¬ 
locking  metal  variety,  should  be  left  to  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  proper  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Wherever  possible,  the  sash  and 
parting  strip  should  be  grooved  to  pre¬ 
vent  air  leaka,  e  behind  the  weather  strips. 

The  felt  and  wood  strips  used  to  satisfy 
Mrs.  Jones  during  the  past  winter’s  cold 
spell  should  be  replaced  with  good  ma¬ 
terial,  properly  installed,  as  the  felt  de¬ 
pends  solely  upon  the  friction  to  close  the 
opening  and  tends  to  prevent  windows 
from  being  easily  operated.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
weather  stripping  sales  argument — ^that 
it  tends  to  cut  fuel  costs,  to  decrease  deco¬ 
rating  expense,  and  to  keep  tenants  satis¬ 
fied. 

Exterior  Wood  and  Metal 

Exterior  wood  and  metal  should  be  in¬ 
spected  and  painted  if  necessary.  If  the 
surface  of  the  paint  seems  chalky,  the  job 
is  ripe  for  one  coat ;  if  you  let  it  go  for  an¬ 
other  winter,  two  coats  will  probably  be 
needed  instead.  One  coat  of  good  paint 
properly  applied  at  the  right  time  will  last 
more  than  half  as  long  as  two  coats,  and 
the  building  will  receive  additional  adver¬ 
tising  and  be  more  easily  merchandised  by 
the  more  frequent  application  of  paint. 
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Exterior  Doors 

Exterior  doors  make  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  upon  prospective  tenants,  and  they 
offer  an  excellent  advertising  media  if 
they  are  kept  in  superlative  condition. 
Many  building  managers  have  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  enamel  doors  to  get  away  from 
the  use  of  stain  and  varnish.  While  the 
writer  is  not  in  a  position  to  recommend 
this  treatment,  he  has  learned  from  sad 
experience  that  in  order  to  get  a  good  en¬ 
amel  job,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
previous  finish  and  start  again  from  the 
bare  wood.  It  has  been  found  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  enamel  oak  because  the 
coarse  grain  prevents  a  really  first-class 
job. 

Worn  hinges  should  be  replaced,  door 
checks  repacked  and  repaired,  and  latches 
put  in  first-class  operating  condition.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  necessarj*^  to  raise  the  thresholds 
and  to  install  half  round  rubber  at  the 
meeting  edge  of  double  doors  to  eliminate 
drafts. 

Outdoor  Water  Connections 

Faucets,  sprinkler  systems,  and  hose 
outlets  should  be  completely  shut  off  in¬ 
side  the  building.  All  water  should  be 
drained  from  these  lines,  and  exterior 
openings  should  be  closed  to  prevent  their 
becoming  filled  with  rain  or  snow  water. 
Kerosene,  salt,  or  other  non-freezing  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  run  into  these  lines  if  it  is 
impossible  to  get  them  dry  by  ordinary 
draining.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to 
force  the  water  out  by  compressed  air. 

Snow  Equipment 

Snow  equipment  must  be  put  in  operat¬ 
ing  order  and  kept  handy  for  use  as 
needed.  Shovels  and  scrapers  should  be 
repaired  or  replaced,  and  the  supply  of 
salt,  sand,  or  stone  chips  replenished  for 
icy  walks  and  drives.  A  common  argu¬ 
ment  against  salt  is  that  it  will  ruin  car¬ 


pets  when  tracked  into  the  building.  The 
writer  has  had  considerable  apartment  ex¬ 
perience  without  ever  actually  seeing  such 
damage.  However,  stone  chips  are  very 
effective;  they  are  much  cleaner;  and  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  carried  away  by  pass¬ 
ing  feet.  It  is  well  to  have  a  supply  of 
caustic  soda  or  plumbers’  drain  cleanser 
on  hand  to  melt  ice  in  drains,  gutters,  and 
down  spouts. 

Garden  Equipment 

Summer  garden  tools,  lawn  mowers, 
etc.,  should  be  cleaned  and  carefully  oiled 
before  storing  in  a  dry  place.  Water  hoses 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  stored  on 
reels  or  laid  in  coils — never  hung  on  nails 
or  pins  to  crack  under  their  own  weight. 

Mats 

Mats  and  protective  runners  should  be 
removed  from  summer  storage,  repaired 
or  replaced,  and  held  ready  for  instant  use 
on  the  wet,  wintry  days. 

Awnings 

Awnings  should  be  taken  down  and 
stored.  The  two  essentials  of  their  stor¬ 
age  place  are  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
moisture.  The  first  essential  may  be  ful¬ 
filled  with  a  heavy  paper  wrapping  which, 
if  used  after  the  awnings  are  thoroughly 
dry,  will  help  to  prevent  rot  or  mildew. 
The  second  essential  may  be  met  by  stor¬ 
ing  the  awnings  on  racks  in  a  properly 
ventilated  room.  Awnings  needing  re¬ 
pairs  should  be  put  aside  to  avoid  double 
handling  and  reinspection. 

The  markings  should  be  checked  as  the 
awnings  are  removed  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  the  same  as  the  screen  numbers.  It  is 
usually  best  to  store  awnings  in  groups, 
according  to  the  apartment  and  floor  to 
which  they  will  be  returned. 

Winter  canopies  and  side  walls  should 
be  repaired  or  renewed  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  strength  of  tying  gimlets 
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and  laces.  If  new  canopies  are  purchased, 
they  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
ridge  pole  and  eaves  of  the  frame  work 
may  be  laced  into  pockets  and  open  hemS 
sewed  into  the  valances,  through  which 
well  rods  may  be  run  and  laced  to  the  up¬ 
rights  to  eliminate  the  wear  §ind  noise  of 
flapping  canvas.  New  side  walls  should 
have  the  same  feature  on  all  four  sides. 
The  rods  may  be  put  together  with  small 
pipe  fittings  and  set  screws  to  make  a  solid 
frame.  The  fastenings  in  the  cement  and 
on  the  frame  work  must  be  put  in  order 
at  the  time  of  the  fall  inspection  of  all 
braces  and  the  general  tightening  and  re¬ 
conditioning  against  winter  winds. 

Winter  Uniforms 

Winter  uniforms  should  be  removed 
from  the  moth  balls  for  a  general  refitting 
and  rehabilitation.  New  gloves,  neckties, 
and  perhaps  new  braid  or  a  set  of  buttons 
will  brighten  them  up  for  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  Summer  uniforms  should  be  sent  to 
the  cleaners  and)  thereafter  put  in  storage 
in  moth-proof  bags.  It  is  not  wise  to  re¬ 
pair  them  until  the  size  of  next  summer’s 
boys  is  known. 

Summer  draperies,  slip  covers,  rugs, 
and  furniture  also  should  be  cleaned  and 
put  away.  Porch  and  lawn  furniture  re¬ 
quiring  paint  should  be  so  stored  as  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  this  work. 

Screens 

Screens  should  be  inspected  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  windows,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  checked  to  see  that  they  correspond 
with  the  correct  windows.  The  writer 
prefers  a  three-number,  clockwise  system. 
Thus,  “6-10-6”  designates  the  sixth  floor, 
apartment  ten,  the  fifth  screen,  counting 
from  the  left-hand  inside  wall  in  a  clock¬ 
wise  direction. 

The  “cripples”  should  be  set  aside  for 
repairing  and  rewiring  before  painting. 
They  should  be  stored  according  to  apart¬ 


ments,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
in  case  Mrs.  Brown  insists  upon  having 
hers  two  weeks  ahead  of  schedule.  If  you 
have  room,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  build 
permanent  racks  where  the  screens  may  be 
placed  for  drying  after  washing  or  paint¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  possible  to  provide  space  in 
the  screen  room  for  this  work,  the  job  may 
be  done  piecemeal  as  time  permits.  If 
screens  are  painted  every  second  or  fourth 
year,  it  is  wise  to  store  them  so  that  all 
those  belonging  to  the  same  elevation  will 
be  done  the  same  year.  With  a  good  quality 
of  paint,  well  applied,  a  four-year  program 
is  not  impossible.  The  men  who  remove 
the  screens  should  note  all  broken  glass, 
window  cords,  bad  caulkings,  or  other  mi¬ 
nor  repair  jobs.  With  well  trained  help  it 
is  often  possible  to  combine  the  screen  re¬ 
moval  job  with  that  of  the  periodical  in¬ 
spection  for  leaking  faucets,  missing  door 
stoi>s,  loose  linoleum,  and  other  minor 
items  which  need  attention. 

Boilers  and  Heating  Plants 

The  heating  plant  equipment  should  be 
inspected  by  experts,  such  as  insurance  in¬ 
spectors,  in  order  to  protect  the  building 
from  a  safety  angle.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  such  inspection,  the  boilers  should 
be  tested  under  a  pressure  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  that  to  which  they 
will  be  subjected  in  actual  use.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  low  pressure  boilers  it  is  possible 
to  fill  the  boiler  almost  full  of  water  and 
then,  by  cutting  off  the  air  vent  and  open¬ 
ing  the  valve  to  the  city  main,  create  an 
internal  pressure  of  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds  within  the  boiler.  Any  potential 
leaks,  of  course,  will  be  instantly  notice¬ 
able,  which  should  be  clearly  marked  for 
repair. 

^Vhile  an  insurance  inspection  usually 
covers  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  safe 
operation  of  a  heating  plant,  it  does  not 
pretend  to  cover  those  items  which  are  of 
vital  importance  to  economical  operation. 
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All  boilers  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
out  each  year  and  steps  taken  to  eliminate 
any  corrosion  noted.  The  commonest  fault 
in  this  line  is  leaking  gaskets.  Old  gaskets 
should  never  be  used  if  there  is  the  slight¬ 
est  question  of  their  not  being  in  first-class 
shape.  Gaskets  cost  only  a  few  pennies, 
whereas  welding  comes  at  about  eight  dol¬ 
lars  an  hour. 

The  greatest  coal  savings  are  available 
to  persons  who  pay  special  attention  to  the 
following  three  items: 

1.  Clean  boilers:  All  scale  and  rust 
should  be  removed  at  the  time  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  cleaning,  and  the  flues  and  heating 
chamber  should  never  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  covered  with  soot  and  fly  ash.  In 
practice,  one  finds  that  the  only  good  flue 
cleaner  is  one  that  cannot  be  adjusted. 
Few  janitors  can  resist  the  temptation  to 
ease  their  labor  by  a  turn  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  nut. 

2.  Tight  boilers:  Many  fuel-saving  de¬ 
vices  have  been  successfully  sold,  and  own¬ 
ers  have  given  glowing  testimonials  for 
them  due  to  savings  resulting  entirely  by 
the  plugging  of  holes  in  insulation  and 
setting,  an  operation  which  is  almost 
always  a  part  of  the  fuel-saving  installa¬ 
tion.  The  writer  has  experienced  savings 
as  high  as  fifteen  per  cent  due  entirely  to 
the  elimination  of  air  leaks  in  the  insula¬ 
tion  and  setting  of  boilers. 

3.  Proper  draft  control:  The  diaphragm 
and  the  operating  parts  should  be  in¬ 
spected,  cleaned,  oiled,  and  repaired  or  re¬ 
placed  as  necessary.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  clean  out  or  check  door 
in  a  breeching  or  stack,  by  all  means  hook 
it  to  the  diaphragm  lever  in  such  a  way 
that  it  opens  as  the  ash  pit  door  closes  and 
vice  versa.  Every  bit  of  slack  must  be 
taken  out  of  this  hook-up  if  it  is  to  operate 
at  its  peak  efficiency.  The  breeching 
damper  should  be  put  in  proper  condition 
and  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  operated 
from  the  front  of  the  heating  plant;  in 


other  words,  make  it  easy  for  the  fireman 
to  do  a  good  job.  The  more  costly  and 
complicated  types  of  draft  control  need 
overhauling  and  adjustment  also.  The 
purpose  of  all  draft  controls  is  two-fold — 
first,  to  bottle  the  heat  in  the  furnace  where 
it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  system,  and, 
second,  to  control  the  air  coming  through 
the  fire  to  a  point  where  the  gases  will  be 
completely  burned.  A  practical  test  of 
proper  draft  regulation  is  to  hold  a  small 
piece  of  tissue  paper  to  the  crack  of  the 
fire  door.  If  there  is  just  barely  enough 
suction  to  hold  it  in  place,  you  have  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  over-fire  draft,  an 
ideal  situation. 

Firing  tools  and  accessories  to  the  heat¬ 
ing  system  should  be  inspected,  of  course, 
and  repaired  or  replaced. 

Steam  Traps 

Steam  traps  on  vacuum  systems  must 
be  tested,  cleaned,  and  repaired  or  re¬ 
placed.  A  vacuum  system  installation  costs 
around  one-third  more  than  a  two-pipe 
steam  heating  plant  and  is  installed  only 
because  it  is  so  much  more  efficient,  its 
efficiency  often  running  as  much  as  thirty 
per  cent  higher  than  steam.  If  traps  be¬ 
come  defective  or  non-operative,  the  sys¬ 
tem  reverts  to  the  steam  type  and  loses  the 
higher  economy  for  which  it  was  intended. 
A  thorough  cleaning  with  kerosene,  or 
some  other  volatile  liquid,  will  take  care  of 
about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  defective 
parts.  The  balance  of  the  traps  should  be 
tested  on  a  fairly  low  pressure  steam  line. 
The  writer  has  seen  traps  discarded  after 
testing  on  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  steam, 
because  water  at  this  pressure  may  be  hot¬ 
ter  than  212  degrees,  but  after  passing 
through  the  trap  into  the  atmosphere  it 
vaporizes  due  to  decreased  pressure, 
thereby  giving  the  appearance  of  a  steam 
leak  and  causing  a  good  trap  to  be  de¬ 
clared  defective. 

Valves  and  air  vents  should  also  be 
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cleaned  and  repaired  or  replaced  as  they 
often  become  inoperative.  The  fall  deco¬ 
rating  season  is  the  last  chance  to  cut  out 
the  trapped  lines  noted  the  previous  win¬ 
ter  which  are  buried  in  walls  or  ceilings. 
It  will  be  found  in  many  buildings  that 
this  trapped  condition  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  building  has  shifted  or  that  pipes 
were  originally  placed  too  close  to  con¬ 
crete  or  steel  beams.  Regardless  of  the 
condition,  it  is  imperative  that  these  re¬ 
pairs  be  made  even  though  it  is  necessary 
to  notch  the  beams  with  an  acetylene 
torch.  Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
create  an  absolutely  tight  system.  The 
cue  to  a  leaking  system  is,  of  course,  the 
necessity  to  add  make-up  water  to  the 
boiler.  In  the  Chicago  area,  where  boiler 
water  is  drawn  from  Lake  Michigan  and 
is  comparatively  soft,  very  little  scale  or 
rust  formation  is  present  in  tight  systems. 
The  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  the 
system  tight  is  more  than  repaid  by  this 
freedom  from  scale  and  oxidation. 

Stokers,  Motors,  Etc. 

Stokers,  motors,  etc.  should  be  over¬ 
hauled  and  put  in  a  first-class  condition  in 
order  to  avoid  breakdowns  during  the 
heating  season,  with  the  consequent  ex¬ 
pense  of  overtime  repairs  and  tenant  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Fuel  Bins 

Fuel  bins  should  be  repaired  and  made 
dust-proof  from  the  inside.  Doors  and 
other  openings,  of  course,  should  be  put 
in  a  good  operating  condition.  All  old  coal 
should  be  moved  to  the  front  of  the  bin  or 
used  before  the  winter’s  supply  is  put  in. 
This  practice  of  removing  all  old  coal  and 
dust  tends  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  This  fire  danger 
is  most  prevalent  in  coal  bins  equipped 
with  a  drain  or  where  there  are  cracks 
in  the  floor,  allowing  oxygen  or  sewer  gas 
to  seep  up  through  the  coal  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Even  though  fire  does  not  actually 


break  out,  the  forerunner  of  spontaneous 
combustion — heat — ^tends  to  reduce  the 
heating  value  of  the  coal. 

Oil  Tanks 

All  oil  tanks  should  be  drained  and 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  piping  should 
be  flushed  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
disastrous  stoppage  during  the  winter. 
Gauges,  manhole  covers,  air  vents,  etc. 
also  need  to  be  cleaned  and  put  in  good 
order. 

Vacant  Apartments 

Apartments  which  were  decorated  but 
unrented  for  the  fall  season  should  be  care¬ 
fully  prepared  for  the  winter  if  spring 
cleaning,  to  satisfy  prospective  tenants,  is 
to  be  avoided.  All  openings  should  be 
closed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt.  The 
apartment  itself  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  all  dust  allowed  to  settle 
and  then  picked  up  with  an  oil  mop  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  circulated  and  deposited 
on  the  cold  walls  or  ceilings. 

The  air  circulation  in  the  apartments 
should  be  cut  down  as  much  as  possible  by 
keeping  the  doors  closed  and  the  heat 
turned  off,  except  in  bathrooms,  kitchens, 
and  pantries,  where  the  heat  should  be  left 
on  to  protect  water  pipes  from  freezing. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  depend  upon  the 
memory  or  judgment  of  employees  to  turn 
this  heat  on  in  the  event  of  cold  predic¬ 
tions  by  weather  forecasters.  If  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  leave  the  heat  on  in  furnished 
apartments,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  walls  and  to  place  the  fur¬ 
niture  in  such  a  way  that  dirt-laden  air 
currents  will  not  be  deflected  against  the 
walls.  It  is  also  advisable  to  cut  down  the 
circulation  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping 
connecting  doors  closed. 

Cold  buildings  which  are  to  go  through 
the  winter  unoccupied  represent  a  phase 
of  this  problem  which  is  too  large  to  be 
covered  in  the  present  article.  However, 
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the  property  must  be  protected  against 
vandalism  and  freezing.  The  best  protec¬ 
tion  against  vandalism  is  observant  neigh¬ 
bors  and  the  second  best,  stout  locks  and 
boarded-up  windows.  Protection  against 
freezing  consists  mainly  in  having  the  city 
water  supply  shut  off  outside  the  building, 
plus  the  disconnecting  and  emptying  of  all 
water  traps  to  toilets,  bathtubs,  and  sinks, 
and  the  complete  draining  of  the  boiler 
and  heating  system.  All  lines  should  be 


open  at  the  lower  end,  and  adequate  signs 
should  be  put  on  the  boiler,  water  connec¬ 
tions,  etc.  to  prevent  the  building  of  fires 
in  dry  boilers  or  the  turning  on  of  water 
in  the  disconnected  lines.  It  is  especially 
important  that  the  overflow  lines  in  house 
heating  plants  be  disconnected  to  prevent 
water  from  backing  up  into  the  boiler  and 
freezing.  The  basement  of  the  building 
should  be  inspected  after  each  hard  rain 
or  thaw  to  eliminate  damage  from  floods. 


The  Management  of  Small  Residential  Units 

By  Harold  Hobbs,  Jr. 


TWO  objectives  motivate  and  warrant 
the  business  of  property  manage¬ 
ment.  These  two  objectives  exist  in 
the  case  of  all  properties  whether  they 
are  large  or  small  units.  The  first  ob¬ 
jective  is  that  of  profit  to  the  property 
owner.  As  in  appraising,  this  profit  to 
owners  may  be  partially  intangible,  such 
as  relief  from  concern  and  worry,  but  the 
property  manager’s  big  selling  point  to 
prospective  clients  is  still  profit  to  the 
owner.  The  second  objective  is  profit  to 
the  property  manager.  It  seems  almost 
needless  to  stress  this  point,  but  one  often 
wonders  if  some  property  managers  have 
not  almost  completely  overlooked  it. 

Let  us  consider  our  first  objective — 
profit  to  the  owner.  First  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  under  this  heading,  as  has  been 
mentioned  before,  is  the  saving  to  the 
owner  of  those  intangible  elements,  worry 
and  time. 

In  small  rental  units,  particularly  those 
of  the  industrial  sections,  the  personal 
touch  may  be  a  source  of  great  worry  to 
the  landlord  who  cares  for  his  own  rental 
properties.  The  tenant  may  cry  on  his 
shoulder  with  a  hard-luck  story,  often 
talking  the  landlord  into  a  lower  rental 
price  or  at  least  a  delayed  payment.  The 
average  layman  landlord  is  almost  forced 
to  display  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy 
in  such  cases,  permitting  himself  to  be 
“conversationed”  out  of  his  just  due. 
Then,  in  most  cases,  the  landlord’s  time  is 
far  too  valuable  to  apply  it  in  rent  collec¬ 
tion. 

Both  of  these  objections  are  easily  over¬ 
come  by  a  good  property  manager.  The 
tenant  usually  realizes  that  the  property 
manager  is  being  paid  to  collect  rent 
promptly,  and  the  personal  element  is  com- 


Form  “A” 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  APPLICANT 

My  name  is  . 

My  wife’s  name  is . 

I  have . children 

My  occupation  is  . 

I  am  employed  at . 

For  how  long?  . 

My  salary  or  income  is  | _ Date  of  pay... 

I  have  a  loan  on  car  or  furniture  | . 

I  am  now  living  at . on . Street 

I  rent  from . and  am  paying  $ . 

per  month.  My  rent  is  paid  to . 


I,  the  undersigned,  have  received  from 


Keys  for  House  No . which 

keys  I  agree  to  return  within  24  hours  after 
moving  out  of  such  property. 


The  law  of  the  State  of  Indiana  provides 
that  the  failure  to  return  dwelling  house 
keys  by  the  tenant  within  24  hours  after 
tenant  has  vacated  is  a  misdemeanor  and 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  Ten  Dollars. 


pletely  eliminated.  Collecting  rents  is 
the  business  of  property  management,  and 
the  person  elected  for  such  duties  does 
not  take  time  from  something  far  more 
valuable  as  the  landlord  does. 

Standing  op  Prospective  Tenant 

Probably  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  profit-to-owner  element  is  prompt 
rental  payment,  with  as  little  loss  as  pos- 
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sible  attributable  to  vacancy.  The  prop¬ 
erty  manager,  therefore,  must  make  every 
effort  to  secure  good  tenants,  who  are  well 
employed  and  willing  as  well  as  able  to  pay 
for  value  received.  No  renting  office  can 
be  too  careful  in  checking  credit  ratings, 
employment  records,  and  responsibilities 
of  all  prospective  tenants.  A  pros¬ 
pective  tenant  is  requested  to  completely 
fill  out  the  “Financial  Statement  of  Ap¬ 
plicant”  (Form  “A”)  immediately  upon 
his  application  to  The  Harold  Hobbs  Com¬ 
pany  to  rent  a  property. 

His  credit  record  is  checked  through 
both  the  local  credit  bureau  and  his  cur¬ 
rent  landlord.  His  employer  is  asked  for 
information  regarding  his  working  record. 


Bad  tenants  have  slipped  through  this 
rigid  examination,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

Rental  Agreement 

A  complete  and  thorough  understanding 
on  matters  of  policy  between  tenant  and 
property  manager  is  the  next  step  toward 
a  satisfied  tenant,  which  means  profit  to 
the  owner.  Whether  the  lessee  rents 
month-to-month  or  by  definite  time  lease, 
he  must  sign  a  rental  agreement  upon  his 
acceptance  by  this  office.  All  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract  are  set  forth  in  the  rental 
agreement  indicated  as  Form  “B,”  and 
any  doubt  as  to  the  duties  of  either  party 
is  easily  eliminated. 


Form  “B” 

RENTAL  AGREEMENT 


Date  . 

THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH;— That  The  Harold  Hobbs 


Muncie,  Indiana,  the  following  describe  real  estate,  to-wit: — 


.  193 _ 

Company,  of  Muncie.  Indiana,  has  leased  unto 
. of 


To  Have  and  To  Hold  the  same  as  a  tenant  from  month  to  month  thereafter,  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions, 
which  are  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  parties  hereto,  to-wit: — 

No.  1.  The  Lessee  agrees  to  pay  to  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.,  duly  appointed  agents,  at  its  office  120  N.  Mulberry  St., 

the  sum  of  $....■ .  Dollars  per  month,  as  rent  on  said  premises,  payable  on  the  .  day  of  each  month  in 

advance  beginning  .  at  the  office  of  The  Harold  Hobbs  Company  in  the  city  of  Muncie,  Indiana. 

No.  2.  The  premises  above  described  are  to  be  used  and  occupied  for  a  residence  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Said 
premises  shall  not  be  sub-let  by  tbe  Lessee. 

No.  3.  The  Lessee  agrees  to  use  said  premises  in  a  careful  manner  and  at  all  times  to  keep  and  maintain  the  same 
in  a  clean,  sanitary,  and  healthy  condition,  free  from  ashes  and  debris,  nor  to  suffer  or  permit  any  damage,  or  waste  on 
premises:  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  pntal  agreement  to  surrender  unto  the  said  owner  the  peaceable  and  quiet 

possession  of  said  premises  in  as  good  condition  as  the  same  are  now  in,  ordinary  wear  and  tear  and  unavoidable  acci¬ 

dent  excepted.  No  unlawful,  immoral  or  indecent  practices  shall  be  permitted  on  said  premises. 

No.  4.  This  lease  may  be  terminated  by  either  of  the  parties  by  thirty  days  Legal  notice  to  the  adverse  party  and 

such  notice  shall  be  required  of  each  party  in  order  to  terminate  said  lease,  but  otherwise  the  tenancy  hereby  created  shall 

be  construed  to  be  and  shall  be  a  tenancy  from  month  to  month.  It  is  also  understood  that  if  the  tenant  fails  to  carry 

out  the  time  payment  essence  of  this  lease  that  he  agrees  to  vacate  said  premises  within  a  period  of  five  days  after  notice 

has  been  given  by  the  owner  or  his  agent. 

No.  6.  It  is  understood  that  the  owner  of  the  property  or  his  authorized  agent  shall  have  a  right  to  enter  this 
pn^rty  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  an  inspection. 

No.  6.  Upon  the  termination  of  this  lease  the  Lessor  may  at  once  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  premises 
above  described  without  in  any  wise  being  a  trespasser,  and  the  failure  of  the  Lessor  to  take  possession  of  said  premises 
or  to  otherwise  insist  upon  the  performance  of  tne  terms  and  conditions  of  this  lease,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  waiver  of 
any  of  the  Lessors  rights  hereunder  nor  stop  the  Lessor  from  afterwards  asserting  said  rights. 

No.  7.  The  Lessee  shall  pay  for  all  public  utilities  used  by  him  upon  said  premises  and  arrange  for  their  installation. 

No.  8.  Said  Lessee  agrees  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  any  accident,  injury,  or  damage  arising  out  of  the  condition 

of  said  premises  or  occurring  in  the  public  thoroughfares  adjacent  thereto. 

No.  9.  It  is  understood  that;  in  case  above  mentioned  property  is  sold,  exchanged,  and/or  in  any  way  changes  title 
this  contract  bwomes  immediately  void  and  the  undersigned  agrees  to  vacate  in  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  after  receiving 
notice  from  the  Harold  Hobbs  Co. 

No.  10.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Lessee  has  received  from  The  Harold  Hobbs  Company  keys  for  House 
No.  . which  keys  he  agrees  to  return  within  twenty-four  hours  after  vacating  such  property. 

Na  11.  All  of  the  Lessee’s  obligations  hereunder  shall  be  enforceable  with  Attorney’s  fees  and  without  relief  from 
valuation  and  appraisement  laws. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  in  duplicate  this .  day  of 

.• .  193 . 

THE  HAROLD  HOBBS  COMPANY.  . . 


The  Law  of  the  State  of  Indiana  provides  that  the  failure  to  return  keys  by  a  tenant  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
tenant  has  vacated,  is  a  Misdemeanor  and  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10.00. 
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Uniform  Rental  Rules 

Supplementing  this  rental  agreement 
are  two  forms  which  we  believe  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  first,  Form  “C”, 
is  “Uniform  Rules  and  Requirements.” 
Every  new  renter  is  admonished  to  read 
these  rules  very  carefully.  A  copy  of  these 
rules  is  also  displayed  prominently  in 
each  property  managed  by  our  office. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  this  form  is 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Muncie 
Real  Estate  Board.  Many  other  forms 
used  by  us  and  other  local  Realtors  are 

Form  “C” 

Uniform  Rules  and  Requirements 

RENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 
A 

1.  Prospective  tenants  must  present  their  last 
rent  receipt. 

2.  All  rents  are  payable  monthly  in  advance 
at  the  office  of  the  Realtor  managing  the 
property. 

3.  If  rent  is  not  paid  when  due,  immediate 
possession  will  be  demanded. 

EQUIPMENT  FURNISHED 
B 

1.  A  deposit  of  twenty-five  cents  per  key  is 
required. 

2.  Screens: 

(a)  Screens  will  not  be  furnished  in  prop¬ 
erties  renting  for  $15.00  or  less. 

(b)  In  properties  renting  from  $16.00  to 
$30.00,  door  screens  only  may  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

(c) *  In  properties  renting  for  $30.00  or  over, 

door  screens  and  one  window  screen 
per  room  may  be  furnished. 

3.  Window  shades  are  not  to  he  furnished  in 
houses  renting  for  $25.00  or  less. 

CARE  OF  THE  PROPERTY 

C 

1.  Wallpaper  will  not  be  cleaned  nor  painted 
walls  washed. 

2.  Tenants  upon  vacating,  must  leave  the  prop¬ 
erty  free  of  trash  and  return  keys  to  agent 


issued  in  this  manner.  We  have  found 
that  by  using  the  Board  as  the  authority, 
instead  of  the  name  of  the  firm,  we  have 
eliminated  many  embarrassing  situations, 
with  the  statement  that  we  cannot  violate 
the  rules  of  our  Board.  Owners  have  been 
saved  considerable  sums  of  money  by  re¬ 
moving  the  bugaboo  of  indiscriminate 
buying  of  screens,  blinds,  etc.,  under  these 
rules.  Countless  plumbing  bills  and  fur¬ 
nace  repair  jobs  have  been  eliminated 
through  the  use  of  this  form,  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  pipe  freezing  and  the 
burning  out  of  grates  is  left  to  the  tenants. 

promptly.  (Violation  of  this  rule  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  under  the  State  Laws  and  a  fine 
of  $10.00  may  be  imposed.) 

3.  Tenants  must  keep  garage  doors  closed  at 
all  times, 

4.  Tenants  must  remove  and  store  away  win¬ 
dow  and  door  screens  by  November  1. 

5.  Tenants  allowing  water  pipes  to  freeze  must 
make  the  necessary  repairs. 

6.  Tenants  are  required  to  replace  all  broken 
glass. 

7.  Tenants  are  required  to  keep  furnace  ash 
pits  free  of  ashes,  remove  all  ashes  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  keep  fire  box  door  ajar  to  prevent 
rusting  of  smoke  pipe. 

8.  Tenants  are  required  to  replace  burnt  out 
grates. 

9.  Tenants  are  required  to  unstop  plumbing. 

UTILITIES 

D 

No  utilities  are  to  be  furnished. 

APARTMENT  TENANTS 

E 

Apartment  buildings  usually  are  governed  by 
individual  house  rules.  Tenants  renting  apart¬ 
ments  should  inquire  of  the  Realtor  manag¬ 
ing  the  property  as  to  rules  for  their  particu¬ 
lar  building. 

P 

The  interests  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  Realtor 
are  closely  allied.  To  eliminate  disputes  and 
misunderstandings,  these  rules  have  been 
adopted,  July  9,  1935. 


MUNCIE  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 


The  second  important  form  to  which  the  cent  deposit  is  required  for  each  key  from 
tenant’s  attention  is  called  at  the  time  he  every  new  renter.  If  the  key  is  not  re¬ 
signs  his  first  agreement  with  this  office  turned,  the  deposit,  of  course,  is  forfeited, 
is  the  key  tag  (Form  “D”).  A  twenty-five  Each  key  is  attached  to  one  of  these  tags. 
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on  which  is  printed  the  state  law  making 
the  failure  to  return  keys  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  vacating  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine.  A  tenant  who  is 
usually  careless  about  such  small  things 
now  thinks  twice  before  neglecting  to  re¬ 
turn  the  keys.  The  saving  on  this  score, 
because  of  the  above  mentioned  rule,  is 
almost  incredible,  particularly  where  a 
great  many  small  units  are  being  managed. 
The  care  of  keys  is  stressed  in  almost  all 
of  the  forms  read  and  signed  by  new 
tenants. 

The  Problem  of  Delinquent  Tenants 

Delinquencies  probably  prevail  more 
generally  in  the  rental  of  small  units  than 
in  any  other  type  of  rental  business.  Early 
in  the  life  of  our  property  management 
department,  we  found  the  necessity  for 
rigidly  enforcing  the  policy  of  prompt 
payment  of  rents  by  tenants.  We  operate 
strictly  on  this  plan  and  assure  our  renters 
that  the  alternative  to  rent  delinquency  is 
to  vacate.  A  recent  repeal  of  Indiana’s 
1  garnishee  law  gave  additional  impetus  to 
this  policy.  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  actively  cooperative  justices  of  the 


peace,  and  with  their  aid  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  delinquencies  at  a  minimum. 

Our  contract  calls  for  payment  to  be  in 
the  mail  on  the  tenth  of  each  month.  All 
rents  are  due  in  this  office,  in  advance,  on 
the  first.  Any  tenant  whose  rent  is  unpaid 
on  the  fifth  is  sent  a  notice  of  delinquency 
(see  Form  “E”). 

Form  “E” 


THE  HAROLD  HOBBS  CO. 

Phone  3319 

GIVES 

NOTICE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION: 

Rent  Account  at  . 

Occupied  By  . 

At  a  monthly  rental  rate  of  | . 

Present  rent  now  due . $ . 

Delinquent  rent  due . 

Total  due  . 

—IF  NOTICE  IS  IGNORED— 

POSSESSION  OF  PROPERTY  MUST  BE 

GIVEN  . 

Please  bring  notice  to  office  and  ask  for 


Form  “D” 


(Acts  1909,  P.  75.  In  force  April  5,  1909.) 

8070a.  KEYS,  RETURN  ON  VACATING.— 1.  That  who¬ 
ever,  being  the  occupant  of  any  dwelling  house,  storeroom, 
hotel,  flat,  room,  or  suite  of  rooms,  hall,  or  any  other  prop¬ 
erty,  as  a  tenant,  by  virtue  of  a  lease  or  otherwise,  shall  fail 
to  return,  or  to  offer  to  return,  the  key  or  keys  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  to  the  landlord,  or  his  lawful  representatives,  within 
twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  the  vacating  of  the  possession  of 
the  premises  and  to  obtain  or  demand  from  the  landlord,  or 
his  lawful  representative,  a  receipt  for  said  key  or  keys,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars:  PROVIDED,  That 
the  time  of  vacating  of  such  premises  shall  be  taken  to  mean 
the  time  at  which  such  tenant  left  the  premises  for  another 
permanent  abode. 

THE  ABOVE  LAW  IS  BEING  ENFORCED 

BY  THE  MUNCIE  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD. 
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If  he  fails  to  make  proper  adjustment 
within  two  days,  the  case  is  turned  over  to 
the  justice  of  the  peace  and  notice  to  va¬ 
cate  and  of  suit  for  rent  served  by  a 
constable.  With  hundreds  of  units  under 
our  management,  we  proudly  boast  of  our 
delinquency  record,  which  never  exceeds 
two  per  cent  of  our  total  units. 

We  have  established  a  record  for  col¬ 
lecting  accounts  which  owners  have  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  months  in  arrears  before 
turning  over  to  our  office.  We  follow  the 
plan  of  budgeting  all  delinquencies  in  such 
cases.  For  example,  a  house  renting  at 
$20.00  monthly  is  given  us  for  manage¬ 
ment.  The  present  tenant  is  three  months 
in  arrears,  aggregating  $60.00.  In  most 
of  these  cases  an  examination  discloses 
that  present  rental  conditions  warrant 
around  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  the  rental 
price  of  this  unit.  The  present  tenant  is 
asked  to  call  at  our  office.  He  is  then  in¬ 
formed  that  his  home  is  now  under  our 


management,  that  the  rent  beginning  the 
first  of  the  following  month  will  be  $22.50, 
and  that  above  all  things  we  tolerate  no 
delinquencies.  He  is  further  informed 
that  he  is  to  commence  immediately  to  pay 
current  rent  plus  a  one  per  cent  monthly 
payment  on  this  delinquency.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  monthly  income  immediately  amounts 
to  $23.10  instead  of  absolutely  nothing,  the 
owner’s  previous  gross. 

Management  Fees  and  Contracts 

Our  relationship  with  the  tenant  has 
been  fully  discussed.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
our  relationship  with  the  owners. 

The  initial  problem  most  generally  aris¬ 
ing  with  owners  who  have  had  no  previous 
experience  with  Realtor  property  man¬ 
agers  is  that  of  management  fees.  Like 
all  other  hamlets,  towns,  and  cities,  we  are 
constantly  confronted  with  curb-stone 
agents  willing  to  render  their  services  (of 
questionable  value)  for  almost  any  fee. 


Form  “F" 

schedule  op  fees  adopted  by  the  muncie  real  estate  board 


Rate  of  Commission  for  Saie  of  Property 


Muncie  Improved  Property . 6% 

(Minimum  $100.00) 

Muncie  Vacant  Lots . 10% 

on  first  $500.00,  5%  on  balance. 

(Minimum  $25.00) 


Property  Outside  Muncie  (except  farms)...  10% 
(Minimum  $100.00) 

Farms  . 5% 

(Minimum  $100.00) 

Merchandise.  10%  on  first  $500.00;  5%  on  balance 
(Minimum  $50.00) 

Exchanges  . Same  as 

cash  sales  with  Commission  on  both  sales. 

Leases 

(Commission  based  on  gross  rental) 


On  Leases  to  $25,000.00 . 5% 

All  over  $25,000.00 . 3% 


Percentage  Leases — Regular  commission  on  mini¬ 
mum  rental,  payable  when  lease  is  executed,  plus 
additional  commission,  same  rate,  on  excess 
rent,  payable  annually. 


Rental  Fee 

For  finding  tenant  only — 50%  of  first  month’* 
rental  with  a  minimum  of  $5.00. 
Property  Management  Fees 
For  finding  tenant — 25%  of  first  month’s  rent 
with  a  minimum  fee  of  $5.00. 

Owner  to  pay  all  classified  advertising  charge* 
as  authorized  by  himself  at  the  rate  of  $.10  per 
line. 

Collection  charges  to  be  5%  with  a  minimum 
of  $1.00  per  month. 

For  supervising  repairs  and  taking  care  of  all 
fixed  charges,  labor,  etc.,  a  fee  of  10%  of  total 
cost. 

If  taxes  are  paid  by  property  managers,  $1.00 
per  parcel  per  payment  will  be  charged 
Certified  appraisement  of  Land  and  Improve¬ 
ments,  universally  accepted  are  furnished  by  the 
Board,  upon  application,  and  for  following  fee*: 
Valuation  of  $25,000,  or  less,  $1.00  per  $1,000. 
(Minimum  Fee  $10.00)'.  Valuation  over  $25,000.00, 
$.50  per  $1,000,  for  all  in  excess  of  $25,000.00. 

MUNCIE  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 
For  additional  Information  Phone  3973 
J.  E.  Watkins,  Secretary 


P 
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The  contention  of  The  Harold  Hobbs  Com¬ 
pany  is  that  under  our  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  we  can  net  the  owner  more  profit  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  on  our  fee  schedule, 
than  the  shyster  agent  can  on  his  cut-rate 
basis.  We  are  always  ready  to  prove  this 
statement. 

Again  relying  upon  our  local  Board,  we 
submit  our  fee  schedule  to  each  prospect, 
which  is  a  card  published  by  the  Real 


Estate  Board,  Form  “F.”  In  this  respect 
also,  we  remove  the  personal  element  in 
making  or  adjusting  prices. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  tenants,  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  policies  with  the  owners 
must  always  be  perfectly  clear.  We  accept 
no  verbal  contracts  for  management  and 
sign  no  agreements  for  management  for 
less  than  one  year.  The  responsibilities 
of  both  the  manager  and  the  owner  are 


Form  “G” 

MUNCIE  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 
STANDARD  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  CONTRACT 

. . . 19» _ 

In  Consideration  of  the  mutual  covenants  herein  contained,  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.,  hereinafter  called  the  . . 

.  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  and .  of  . 

bereinafter  called  the  owner,  atrree  with  each  other  as  follows: 

No.  1.  The  Owner  hereby  gives  to  the  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  the  exclusive  agency  to  rent  and  manage,  upon  the  terms 

and  conditions  bereinafter  set  forth  for  the  period  of . -..year...,  beginning  on  the . day  of . 193..., 

and  ending  on  the..- . day  of . 193...,  and  continuing  for  periods  of  one  (1)  year  each  unless  within  thirty 

days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  orginial  term  herein  provided,  or  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  any  such 
renewed  periods,  either  party  hereto  shall  notify  the  other  in  writing  of  its  intention  of  terminating  the  same,  the  following 
described  premises,  to-wit: — 


The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  hereby  accepts  the  Agency  for  the  renting,  management  and  control  of  said  premises  for  the 
period  and  renewal  periods  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  agree  to  use  the  facilities  of 
The  Harold  Hobbs  Ca  office  for  the  renting,  management  and  handling  of  said  premises. 

No.  2.  The  Owner  hereby  gives  to  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  the  authority  and  TOwers  following,  to-wit: — 

(a)  To  advertise  on  behalf  of  the  Owner  said  premises  or  any  part  thereof  according  to  the  Muncie  Real  Estate  Board's 
advertising  schedule,  display  signs  thereon  and  rent  the  same  to  tenants;  to  execute  necessary  leases  for  said 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  to  serve  notice  upon  tenants  to  quit  premises  when  neces¬ 
sary;  to  institute  and  prosecute  in  the  name_  of  the  owner  actions  to  oust  tenants  and  recover  possession  of  said 
premises;  and  to  sue  tor  and  recover  rent  in  the  name  of  the  owner  and  when  expedient,  to  compromise  such 
actions. 

(b)  To  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  at  the  expense  .of  the  owner,  such  emergency  repairs  (Emergency  repairs  shall  not 
be  construed  to  be  decorating,  painting  or  varnishing),  on  such  premises  as  the  management  may  deem  necessary, 
and  sudi  other  repairs  or  alterations  as  the  owner  may  in  writing  approve  or  request.  Repairs  of  all  kinds  to  be 
charged  to  the  owner. 

(«)  To  purchase  all  supplies  for  said  premises,  pay  all  bills  incurred  under  this  contract  and  charge  the  same  to  the 
owner. 

(d)  To  hire,  discharge  and  pay  all  employees,  and  charge  the  salaries  so  paid  to  the  owner  and  no  orders  and  instruc¬ 
tions  shall  be  given  to  employees  by  any  one  except  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  without  its  approval  being  first 
obtained. 

(e)  To  collect  and  receive  all  rents  due  from  tenants  and  receipt  therefor. 

No.  3.  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  shall  receive  each  month  for  its  services  hereunder  the  usual  Muncie  Real  Estate 
Board  Commission  of  25%  of  the  first  month’s  rent  for  finding  a  tenant  with  a  minimum  fee  of  $5.00  for  the  premises  or 
any  part  thereof  and  6%  of  the  gross  amount  of  rents  collected  by  it  thereafter,  with  a  minimum  fee  of  $1.00  on  each 

ptrtel,  or  received  by  the  owner  from  said  premises  during  the  period  provided  herein  and  during  any  period  for  which 

this  contact  may  be  renewed.  Also  for  supervising  repairs  and  taking,  care  of  all  fixed  charges,  labor,  etc.,  a  fee  of  10% 
on  each  item  will  be  added  by  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  If  taxes  are  paid  by  The  Harold  Hembs  Co.,  $1.00  per  parcel  per 
payment  will  be  charged.  It  is  understood  that  the  insurance  on  said  premises  shall  be  handled  by  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co. 

No.  4.  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  shall  render  to  the  owner  monthly  statements  of  receipts  of  rents  and  disbursements  and 
commissions  and  shall  remit  the  amount  collected  less  charges  for  disbursements  and  commissions  provided  for  herein,  not 
later  than  the . of  each  month  for  the  preceding  month.  In  case  the  charges  for  disbursements  and  com¬ 

missions  shall  at  any  time  exceed  the  rent  collected  by  The  Harold  Hobbs  (>>.  the  owner  shall  pay  such  excess  upon  receipt 
of  statement  and  request  for  payment.  It  being  understood  by  the  Owner  that  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  services 
to  be  rendered  in  connection  with  this  contract.  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  shall  not  be  required  to  deposit  the  rents  received 
or  collected  under  this  Contract  in  a  separate  Bank  account  making  disbursements  therefrom  authorized  herein,  but  the 
undersigned  is  authorized  to  collect  said  rent  and  pending  the  disbursement  of  said  rents,  to  use  the  same  in  the  ordinary 
and  usual  course  of  its  business. 

No.  6.  The  owner  hereby  agrees  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  from  any  and  all  liability  for 
damages,  for  injuries  suffered  by  any  tenant  of  said  premises  in  person  or  to  property,  or  by  any  other  person,  arising  out  of 

I  the  condition  of  said  premises,  or  the  uses  thereof,  or  occurring  in  the  public  streets  adjacent  thereto  and  from  any  and  all 

j  npmses  in  connection  with  or  arising  out  of  any  claim  or  action  for  such  damages.  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  recommending 
I  liability  insurance,  so  called. 

I  No.  3.  This  Agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  the  heirs,  administrators,  executors  and  assigns  of  the  owner  and  upon 
I  successors  and  assigns  of  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co. 

I  IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  The  Harold  Hobbs  Co.  has  hereunto  set  its  name  and  . 

I  . has  hereunto  set....h . name  at  Muncie,  Indiana,  this . day  of . 193... 

THE  HAROLD  HOBBS  CO. 

I  WITNESSES:  . . 


Date . 

VACANT— 

Owner . 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

Your  property  located  at . (Street) 

has  been  vacated  today. 

The  tenant,  . is  leaving  because 

of  (state  briefly  reason  for  vacating)  . 


THE  HAROLD  HOBBS  COMPANY 

120  North  Mulberry  St.  •  Phone  3319 
MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Small  Residential  Units 
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I  lem.  By  keeping  the  owner  in  constant 
I  touch  with  his  property,  we  are  able  to 
placate  this  feeling.  A  series  of  cards,  two 
of  which  are  illustrated  (Forms  “H”  and 
“r’)>  are  used  as  this  medium  and  answer 
the  purpose  admirably. 

The  Monthly  Statement 
The  monthly  itemized  statement  of  re- 

Form  “J” 

HAROLD  Hobbs  Company 

P€AL  CtTATC.  PROPCRTY  MANA6CMCNT.  INSURANCK  AND  LOANS 
ACALTOSS*  HOME  BUILDEAS 
12b  NORTH  MULBERRY  —  PHONE  3319 
MUNCIE.  INDIANA 

Date _ 19. 

r  n 


ceipts  and  expenditures  is,  of  course,  uni¬ 
versal.  However  the  accounting  education 
of  many  of  our  clients  was  discovered  to 
be  most  elementary,  and  after  many  ex¬ 
periments,  extending  over  a  period  of 
years,  we  finally  adopted  the  accompany¬ 
ing  form  (See  Form  “J”),  finding  that  the 
most  inexperienced  client  could  read  the 
statement  readily. 


Save  this  statement  for  your  federal  and  state  income  tax  reports. 


ITEM  or  DESCRIPTION 


Our  check  No _ is  enclosed  in  settlement 

of  your  account. 


The  above  is  a  statement  of  your  property  account  for  the  current  month. 
Please  feel  free  to  discuss  statements  with  us  at  any  time. 
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Savings  in  Maintenance  Repairs  and 
Labor 

Among  our  other  selling  points  to 
owners  on  the  property  management  ser¬ 
vice  we  render  for  their  profit  is  the  vast 
saving  we  are  able  to  effect  in  maintenance 
costs.  Because  of  our  great  number  of 
purchases  in  maintenance  materials  and 
our  subsequent  reduced  prices  which  we 
pass  on  to  them,  we  are  able  to  show  an 
owner  a  considerable  saving  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  We  are  able  to  show  where  our 
maintenance  men,  hired  on  a  weekly  wage 
basis,  are  available  to  the  owner  on  an 
hourly  scale  prorated  to  that  weekly  wage. 


The  consequent  saving,  if  an  owner  spends 
an  average  amount  for  maintenance,  is 
about  equal  to  our  management  fee  over 
the  period  of  one  year. 

Conclusion 

It  took  years  for  our  company  to  realize 
the  value  of  a  property  management  de¬ 
partment  to  the  business ;  but  we  are  now 
of  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  assets.  We  count  both  our  owners 
and  tenants  as  our  best  prospects  for  the 
purchase  of  homes.  We  are  able  to  make 
contacts  among  these  groups  through  our 
management  department,  which  we  would 
never  make  otherwise. 


Neighborhood  and  Other  Social-Economic  Units 

By  Walter  L.  Greene 


The  study  of  social-economic  units 
and  organisms  necessarily  covers  a 
wide  range  both  as  to  type  and  size. 
To  cover  such  a  subject  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  would  necessitate  the  analysis  of 
influences  and  basic  principles  germane 
to  the  establishment  of  early  primitive 
family  life  as  well  as  the  progress  of  this 
first  social-economic  unit  through  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization,  pausing  frequently  to 
better  understand  both  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  influences  which  from  time  to  time 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  more  complex 
organisms  until  finally  reaching  our  pres¬ 
ent  day  status. 

We  frequently  consider  those  things 
closest  to  us  as  being  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  There  may  be  considerable 
justification  to  such  a  feeling  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  degree  of  importance  which 
we  attach  to  urban  communities  and  to 
neighborhoods  in  relation  to  all  other 
social-economic  units. 

In  this  article  we  shall  stress  the  great 
importance  of  the  neighborhood  and  its 
relationship  to  other  units,  especially  to 
the  urban  community. 

For  many  years  we  have  undoubtedly 
given  neighborhoods  only  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  in  our  analysis  of  the  value  and 
utility  of  specific  locations,  and  while  it 
is  not  our  purpose  here  to  maintain  that 
the  neighborhood  is  in  all  cases  justified 
to  prime  consideration,  we  do  maintain 
that  its  importance  is  of  much  greater 
significance  than  that  which  we  ordinarily 
attribute  to  it.  The  neighborhood  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  considered  subconsciously. 
Rather,  it  should  be  studied  with  all  the 

This  paper  was  prepared  by  Walter  L.  Greene  as  one  of 
the  texts  for  the  Case  Study  Course  in  Real  Estate  Brokerage. 
The  points  covered  here  are  of  even  greater  significance  to 
the  property  manager,  and  the  Journal  takes  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  this  paper  to  its  readers. — Ed. 


care  that  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  a 
specific  location. 

If  the  real  estate  broker  wished  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  the  fallacy  of  fre¬ 
quently  ignoring  neighborhood  influences, 
let  him  consider  that  the  sale  of  any  site 
necessarily  involves  the  sale  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  from  which  it  draws  its  influence. 

Definition 

If,  in  our  consideration  of  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  the’>  influences,  we  could 
specifically  define  the  term,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  render  the  application  of  cer¬ 
tain  principles  more  effective  of  practical 
operation.  This  we  cannot  do  inasmuch 
as  varying  circumstances  come  into  play 
in  our  determination  of  any  area  consti¬ 
tuting  a  neighborhood.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  we  shall  use  the  term  “neighbor¬ 
hood”  in  the  sense  that  it  includes  an  area 
of  such  size  as  may  be  required  to  encom¬ 
pass  properties,  the  type,  occupancy,  and 
function  of  which  are  homogeneous  in 
character.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  neighborhoods  are  not 
confined  to  this  limited  interpretation, 
which  in  a  large  measure  relates  primarily 
to  neighborhoods  in  the  average  and  better 
class  residential  areas. 

Commercial  trading  centers  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  of 
neighborhoods,  but  they  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  within  the  boundaries  ascribed 
to  the  neighborhood.  The  fact  that  com¬ 
mercial  districts  frequently  grow  upon  the 
fringe  of  a  neighborhood  and  other  neigh¬ 
borhoods  spread  out  in  different  directions 
is  accountable  for  the  commercial  center 
so  frequently  occupying  a  small  district 
between  two  or  more  neighborhoods. 

The  building  of  a  residential,  commer¬ 
cial,  or  industrial  development  often  helps 
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to  define,  but  does  not  necessarily  accu¬ 
rately  define,  boundaries  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

A  subdivision  may  comprise,  and  fre¬ 
quently  does  comprise,  two  or  more  dis¬ 
tinct  neighborhoods.  Neighborhoods  in 
this  sense  are  generally  confined  to  rela¬ 
tively  small  areas,  except  those  neighbor¬ 
hoods  occupied  by  the  lower  income 
groups,  in  which  case  neighborhood  areas 
are  frequently  found  to  include  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  section  of  the  community  and 
also  properties  the  occupancy  and  function 
of  which  are  dissimilar.  This  difference 
in  the  composition  of  neighborhoods  for 
those  of  the  low  income  group  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  those  of  the  medium  and  high 
income  group  is  largely  the  result  of  so¬ 
ciological  characteristics  and  economic 
limitations.  In  fact,  it  might  be  better 
stated  as  solely  the  result  of  sociological 
factors  obtained  largely  by  reason  of  eco¬ 
nomic  limitation. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  get¬ 
ting  so  concerned  over  the  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  neighborhood  over  a  par¬ 
ticular  site  within  the  neighborhood  as  to 
cause  us  to  disregard  in  any  measure  the 
vast  influence  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  on  the  neighborhood  itself.  The 
neighborhood  is  always  subject  to  the 
economic  background  of  the  community. 
Different  neighborhoods  are  affected  in 
varying  degrees,  and  such  neighborhoods 
as  slums  and  blighted  areas  may  show 
little  or  no  appreciable  effect.  Other 
neighborhoods  reflect  the  economic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  community  largely  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  share  the  h'enefits  of 
income  and  occupation. 

Having  more  or  less  arbitrarily  defined 
our  present  use  of  the  term  “neighbor¬ 
hood”  and  cautioned  ourselves  against 
neglecting  the  influence  of  the  community 
on  the  neighborhood,  we  may  now  consider 
some  neighborhood  characteristics  and 


their  intense  significance  to  the  real  es-  I 
tate  broker.  P 

Adverse  Influences 

If  a  neighborhood  is  to  maintain  its 
desirable  characteristics  and  continue  to 
appeal  to  people  of  the  same  social  and 
economic  class,  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
protected  against  adverse  influences.  Lack 
of  protection  in  this  respect  often  results 
in  considerable  economic  loss  by  render¬ 
ing  the  physical  properties  unsuited  for 
their  intended  function. 

Protection  from  adverse  influences  is 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most 
frequently  employed  being  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  zoning  plan  or  deed  restrictions.  The 
weakness  in  both  of  these  methods,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  be  effective 
they  must  be  enforced.  Frequently,  the 
most  effective  protection  from  adverse  in¬ 
fluences  is  the  presence  of  natural  or  ar¬ 
tificial  barriers  in  the  nature  of  hills  and 
ravines,  or  major  traffic  arteries.  Some¬ 
times  the  solid  development  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  operates  effectively  against  certain 
types  of  adverse  influence,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  solidly  built  neighborhood  is 
a  protection  against  development  of  het¬ 
erogeneous  character,  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  protect  against  the  infiltration  of 
incompatible  racial  and  social  groups, 
which  may  frequently  lower  the  living 
standards  and  destroy  property  values 
just  as  effectively  as  any  development 
tending  to  change  the  homogeneous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  physical  properti^  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Protection  from  adverse  influences  must 
go  further  than  simply  excluding  such 
adverse  influences  from  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  neighborhood.  There  must 
be  protection  against  encroachment  and 
the  threat  of  invasion  by  such  influences 
as  will  adversely  affect  the  neighborhood. 

A  neighborhood  of  high  living  standards 
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connected  abruptly  to  a  neighborhood  of 
low  living  standards  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  encroachment  already  ex¬ 
isting  and  the  probability  of  infiltration. 

Boundaries  between  such  neighborhoods 
that  represent  nothing  more  than  linear 
demarcations  are  ineffective  in  preserving 
the  status  of  the  better  neighborhood, 
even  though  both  neighborhoods  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  deed  restrictions  and  zoning  laws ; 
whereas,  either  deed  restrictions  or  zon¬ 
ing  laws  accompanied  by  some  natural  or 
artificial  barrier  may  be  entirely  effective 
in  preserving  the  status  of  a  high  class 
neighborhood  against  the  adverse  influ¬ 
ences  of  an  adjoining  neighborhood  of 
considerably  lower  class. 

Adverse  influences  affecting  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  may  consist  of  any  nuisance  con¬ 
sidered  objectionable  to  any  or  all  of  the 
occupants  of  the  neighborhood,  such  as 
offensive  noises  and  odors  and  poorly 
kept,  unsightly  properties,  and  sometimes 
the  presence  of  public  playgrounds, 
schools,  mercantile  and  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments,  cemeteries,  and  homes  of  an 
institutional  character. 

In  considering  the  degree  in  which  any 
neighborhood  is  protected  against  adverse 
influences,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that 
we  consider  not  only  the  present  protec¬ 
tion  but  the  degree  of  protection  that  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  prevail  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  render  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  real  value.  These  are  matters 
of  important  concern  in  all  real  estate 
transactions. 

Transportation 

A  factor  of  great  importance  in  our 
consideration  of  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  neighborhoods  is  the  adequacy 
of  transportation.  We  must  have  access 
to  our  places  of  employment  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  to  our  shopping  districts,  to  our  edu¬ 
cational  and  recreational  facilities,  and 


to  other  neighborhoods.  The  degree  to 
which  transportation  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  given  neighborhood  is  in¬ 
deed  significant  to  the  residents  of  that 
neighborhood. 

In  considering  the  adequacy  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  a  given  neighborhood,  such  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  on  a  relative  basis. 
It  is  relative  to  the  type  of  occupancy  of 
the  neighborhood.  Adequate  facilities  for 
one  neighborhood  might  be  undesirable 
or  inadequate  for  another.  Neighbor¬ 
hoods  composed  of  families  having  rela¬ 
tively  high  incomes  frequently  have  little 
need  or  desire  for  public  transportation 
facilities.  Each  family  will  possess  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  automobiles  to  care  ade¬ 
quately  for  its  transportation  needs, 
and  the  absence  of  street  cars,  subways, 
or  buses  does  not  establish  a  condition  of 
inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities  for 
such  inhabitants,  provided  that  no  serious 
problem  prevails  with  regard  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  domestic  servants. 

Neighborhoods  occupied  by  families  of 
the  lower  and  middle  class  income  group 
are  unable  to  rely  solely  upon  automobile 
transportation.  Inadequacy  will  prevail  in 
these  sections  unless  they  are  reasonably 
served  by  some  form  of  community  trans¬ 
portation.  The  mere  presence  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  in  a  given  neighborhood 
does  not  always  represent  adequate  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  families  of  that  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Other  factors  are  involved  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  to  determine 
the  degree  of  sufficiency  of  the  facilities. 
The  frequency  and  cost  of  service  are  also 
important  considerations. 

The  probable  length  of  time  that  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  may  continue  to  be  effective 
must  also  be  considered.  Transportation 
by  automobile,  although  not  depended 
upon  by  all  neighborhoods,  is  nevertheless 
used  in  practically  all  neighborhoods.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  in  our  con- 
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sideration  of  adequacy  of  transportation 
to  regard  the  condition  of  roads  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  the  hazards  of  dangerous  in¬ 
tersections  and  steep  hills. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  effect  of 
climatic  conditions  upon  our  various  fa¬ 
cilities  for  transportation.  A  neighbor¬ 
hood  may,  upon  the  occasion  of  heavy 
rains,  find  itself  isolated  from  all  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  due  to  adjacent  flooded 
areas. 

Another  neighborhood  may  experience 
inconvenience  during  the  winter  months  as 
a  result  of  steep  grades  of  the  main  ar¬ 
teries  of  approach  to  the  area. 

Neighborhoods  which  are  close  to  a  cen¬ 
trally  located  commercial  district,  tra¬ 
versed  by  several  trarisportation  lines  sub¬ 
ject  to  high  frequency  of  service,  will  fre¬ 
quently,  by  reason  of  this  fact,  be  subject 
to  the  tendency  of  transition  to  rooming 
house  districts. 

Adequacy  of  transportation,  of  course, 
is  vital  to  all  commercial  neighborhoods 
and  of  important  significance  to  industrial 
districts.  In  considering  the  adequacy  of 
the  transportation  of  any  neighborhood, 
we  should  consider  such  transportation 
facilities  as  are  ordinarily  used  by  the 
type  of  people  occupying  neighborhoods  of 
similar  characteristics. 

Economic  Stability 

It  is  necessary  in  our  further  analysis 
of  neighborhoods  that  we  consider  some 
of  the  factors  affecting  their  relative  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  Neighborhoods  invari¬ 
ably  reflect,  in  var3dng  degrees,  the  extent 
to  which  the  families  comprising  such 
neighborhoods  share  in  the  distribution  of 
community  income  and  in  the  benefits  of 
emplo3rment  opportunities  offered  by  the 
community.  The  relative  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  a  neighborhood  may  be  measured 
in  part  by  the  adequacy  and  permanency 
of  incomes,  together  with  the  adequacy 


and  permanency  of  sources  from  which  j 
such  incomes  are  derived  as  related  to 
the  families  within  the  neighborhood.  j 

The  versatility  of  families  and  their  ( 
adaptability  to  find  employment  is  of  im-  | 
portance  in  maintaining  a  reasonable  de-  | 
gree  of  stability  in  the  total  income  of 
the  neighborhood  when  economic  changes 
necessitate  the  finding  of  new  sources  of 
income.  The  relative  economic  stability 
of  a  neighborhood  may  also  be  reflected 
in  a  degree  by  the  determination  of 
whether  the  families  comprising  that 
neighborhood  are  living  within  or  beyond 
their  incomes,  or  whether  they  are  living 
in  homes  of  excessive  cost  or  in  homes 
suitable  to  their  means. 

If  the  neighborhood  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  one  which  is  largely  occupied  by 
rental  properties,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  income  characteristics  and 
operating  expenses  as  well  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  expectancy  of  such  properties.  These 
will  be  affected  by  the  measure  in  which 
the  families  of  that  neighborhood  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  general  economic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  community.  If  a  decline 
occurs  in  the  ratio  of  such  participation, 
property  incomes  will  decrease,  and  neg¬ 
lect  in  the  maintenance  of  properties  is 
likely  to  occur.  Such  neighborhoods  tend 
toward  lower  income  occupancy,  which 
frequently  is  the  first  indication  of 
blight. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  relative  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  neighborhoods,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  high  income 
and  laboring  class  families  are  among  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  economic  de¬ 
pression.  Those  families  that  constitute 
the  professional  class  generally  maintain 
their  primary  incomes  throughout  depres¬ 
sion  periods  with  some  marked  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

Frequency  of  foreclosures  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  not  always  indicative  of  the 
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relative  economic  stability  of  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  new  neigh¬ 
borhoods  home  owners  have  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  sizable  equities  or 
clear  their  properties  of  mortgage  encum¬ 
brances;  whereas,  in  older  communities 
the  mortgage  debt  is  relatively  much  less 
significant. 

Taxes  and  Special  Assessments 

Neighborhoods,  of  course,  are  affected 
by  their  respective  levels  of  taxes  and 
special  assessments,  and  this  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  to  those  families  comprising  a 
neighborhood. 

The  occupants  of  rental  property  do 
not  ordinarily  place  much  significance  on 
matters  of  taxation  and  special  assess¬ 
ments.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  directly  pay  such  costs 
and  often  fail  to  recognize  fully  that  they 
do  contribute  to  such  items  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent. 

The  tax  rate  in  a  community  is  in  it¬ 
self  of  little  significance  except  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  method  employed  in  assess¬ 
ing  properties.  Furthermore,  the  tax 
rate  in  many  urban  communities  is  the 
same  for  all  neighborhoods  within  cor¬ 
porate  limits. 

Methods  of  valuation  for  assessment 
purposes  do  not  always  express  a  true 
measure  of  property  valuation,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  condition  may  be  found  where 
the  assessment  of  a  particular  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  out  of  balance  with  another 
neighborhood  occupied  by  a  similar  in¬ 
come  group.  This  condition  is  found  to 
exist  frequently  in  neighborhoods  that 
were  formerly  occupied  by  a  higher  in¬ 
come  group,  and  the  physical  improve¬ 
ments  reflect  the  income  of  the  former 
rather  than  the  present  occupancy.  Of 
significance  to  the  neighborhood  is  the 
matter  of  special  assessments  and  the 
time  required  to  complete  their  retire¬ 
ment;  and  the  probability  of  municipal 


improvement  assessments  that  may  be 
levied  against  the  property  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future. 

Neighborhood  Appeal 

Neighborhoods  have  a  characteristic 
which,  for  lack  of  a  more  expressive 
term,  we  generally  speak  of  as  “the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  neighborhood.”  If  any  gen¬ 
eralization  could  be  made  of  its  qualities, 
the  most  satisfying  would  probably  be 
that  “the  appeal  of  the  neighborhood”  rep¬ 
resents  all  elements  attracting  purchas¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  stop  with 
such  a  generalization  because  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  its  component  characteristics  is 
worthy  of  our  careful  consideration  in 
our  attempt  to  understand  better  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  neighborhoods. 

Some  neighborhoods  are  possessed  of 
a  particularly  pleasing  physical  charm 
which  is  immediately  obvious  from  the 
beauty  of  its  layout  and  the  advantageous 
manner  in  which  the  houses  seem  to  have 
been  placed;  other  neighborhoods  will  not 
impress  you  with  regard  to  these  particu¬ 
lar  features;  in  some  cases  they  actually 
create  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  could  not  have  been  better  utilized. 
The  term  “appeal”  as  used  here  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  neighborhoods  must,  of  course, 
be  considered  in  a  relative  sense.  We  do 
not  expect  a  neighborhood  of  low  in¬ 
come  families  to  appeal  to  the  family  of 
high  income.  We  must  weigh  the  appeal 
of  a  neighborhood  purely  upon  the  basis 
of  such  appeal  to  that  income  group  or  so¬ 
cial  class  which  would  ordinarily  become 
the  occupants  of  that  neighborhood.  We 
may  then  compare  it  to  the  appeal  of 
similar  and  competing  neighborhoods. 

Street  improvements  have  a  significant 
influence  upon  the  appeal  of  most  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  Good  plot  layouts  are  likewise 
important.  A  neighborhood  may  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  by  its  trees,  shrubs,  and  general 
landscape  plan,  and  this  feature  may  pre- 
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sent  a  strong  appeal  if  created  at  mod¬ 
erate  expense  so  that  the  property  is  not 
heavily  assessed  for  such  improvements. 

Harmonious  architectural  design  is  a 
requisite  in  establishing  the  appeal  of 
some  neighborhoods,  but  it  is  of  much 
less  importance  to  the  neighborhoods  of 
low  income  groups. 

Social  ambition  is  inherent  with  most 
of  us,  and  the  appeal  of  a  social  group  is 
likewise  an  appeal  of  the  neighborhood 
occupied  by  such  social  group.  For  sim¬ 
ilar  reasons  we  are  attracted  to  neigh¬ 
borhoods  particularly  desirable  as  to  their 
proximity  to  cultural  centers  and  the  cul¬ 
tural  opportunities. 

We  are  also  attracted  to  neighborhoods 
by  the  efficiency  of  their  housing  and  the 
adequacy  of  light  and  ventilation,  also 
the  recreational  facilities  available  within 
easy  access.  Not  only  the  present  status 
of  a  neighborhood  but  its  future  possibili¬ 
ties  may  constitute  an  appeal  of  consider¬ 
able  force.  We  must  consider  also  in  our 
study  of  an  appeal  of  a  neighborhood  that 
to  be  effective  the  appeal  must  continue 
for  a  reasonable  time.  This  is  especially 
true  if  it  is  to  appeal  to  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration. 

A  neighborhood  may  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  an  inadequacy  of  utilities  and 
conveniences  or  by  noisy  traffic  arteries 
and  railroads — likewise  by  incompatible 
racial  elements  or  unsightly  approaches  to 
the  neighborhood.  It  may  have  one  or 
more  special  appeals,  such  as  a  special 
appeal  to  families  with  children,  or  a 
special  appeal  to  families  without  chil¬ 
dren,  or  to  those  with  or  without  cars. 
No  neighborhood  is  devoid  of  appeal. 
The  significance  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
determination  of  the  class  to  whom  it 
appeals. 

Neighborhoods  in  areas  of  unusual  sur¬ 
face  configuration,  such  as  hillsides, 
often  have  a  tremendous  appeal  to  those 


who  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  indi¬ 
vidual  expression  in  the  creation  of  their 
homes  among  interesting  surroundings. 

Opportunities  for  physical  exercise  and 
recreation,  such  as  are  afforded  the  swim¬ 
mer  and  the  tennis  enthusiast,  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  appeal  of  certain  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

The  appeal  of  a  neighborhood  does  not 
necessarily  consist  of  advantages  classed 
as  luxuries.  A  given  neighborhood  may 
have  a  tremendous  appeal  to  a  certain 
group  by  the  sole  reason  of  its  proximity 
to  an  industrial  plant. 

Centers 

Our  next  consideration  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  will  focus  upon  the  adequacy  of 
civic,  social,  and  commercial  centers. 
Our  reference  has  been  principally  to 
residential  neighborhoods  and  to  those 
residential  neighborhoods  limited  in  area 
to  the  inclusion  of  homogeneous  properties 
and  occupants.  It  is  essential,  of  course, 
that  such  neighborhoods  have  adequate 
access  to  civic,  social,  and  commercial 
centers.  These  need  not  necessarily  be 
within  the  neighborhood.  In  the  absence 
of  such  features,  it  would  be  quite  im¬ 
probable  that  the  neighborhood  would 
retain  its  desirability. 

Grade  and  high  schools  are  essential 
and  should  not  be  at  great  distances.  It 
is  particularly  desirable  that  such  schools 
are  so  located  with  respect  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
children  crossing  heavily  traveled  high¬ 
ways.  It  is  also  desirable  that  play¬ 
grounds  are  available  for  school  children, 
and  frequently  these  will  be  found  as  a 
part  of  the  school  grounds. 

Neighborhood  shopping  centers  are  es¬ 
sential,  and  their  benefits  may  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  degree  of  adequacy  in  which 
they  supply  the  needs  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  served.  These  neighborhood  shop¬ 
ping  centers  are  a  much  greater  asset  to 
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!the  neighborhoods  that  they  serve  when 
they  are  properly  balanced  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  such  neighborhood. 

A  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations 
creates  inconvenience,  and  a  surplus  of 
accommodations  creates  economic  loss  in 
the  shopping  district  A  neighborhood 
will  profit  tremendously  if  vested  with 
opportunities  for  cultural  development. 
This  is  generally  found  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  in  the  older  neighborhoods  as  it  fol¬ 
lows  rather  than  precedes  building. 

Families  of  high  income  are  able,  and 
frequently  prefer,  to  seek  the  enjoyment 
1  of  their  social  activities  at  points  con¬ 
siderably  removed  from  their  immediate 
neighborhood.  Such  families  constitute 
the  membership  of  country  clubs,  yacht 
clubs,  and  angler  clubs.  They  participate 
in  outdoor  sports,  attend  horse  shows, 
frequent  the  bridle  trails,  and  play  tennis, 
polo,  and  golf.  They  are  present  at 
aquatic  sports  and  speedboat  races.  Their 
summers  may  be  spent  in  New  England, 
Canada,  or  Switzerland,  and  their  win¬ 
ters,  in  California,  Florida,  or  Naples. 

Social  centers,  therefore,  need  not  be 
as  close  to  these  families  as  to  the  poor 
and  middle-class  families,  whose  lives  are 
spent  year  in  and  year  out  relatively 
close  to  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

Topography 

Neighborhoods  should  be  considered 
also  with  regard  to  their  topography  and 
special  hazards.  Such  consideration  should 
be  based  upon  the  manner  in  which 
these  features  affect  the  marketability 
and  rentability  of  the  properties  com- 
I  prising  the  neighborhood.  The  market¬ 
ability  and  rentability  will  be  affected 
in  the  degree  to  which  the  topog¬ 
raphy  and  special  hazards  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  tend  to  establish  an  influence 
upon  the  personal  safety  of  those  occupy- 
J  ing  the  neighborhoods. 


Irregular  configuration  of  the  surface 
does  not  necessarily  present  any  special 
hazard.  The  hazard  more  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  application  of  a  street  plan 
not  properly  designed  for  such  topog¬ 
raphy.  Steep  grades  and  sharp  turns 
constitute  hazards  to  personal  safety. 
Such  hazards  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  good  engineer¬ 
ing  practice. 

Special  hazards  also  exist  in  many 
other  items,  such  as  high  speed  traffic 
arteries;  the  storage  of  volatile  and  ex¬ 
plosive  mixtures ;  the  possibility  of  floods, 
landslides,  soil  erosion,  conflagration, 
tidal  waves,  etc.;  the  recurrence  of  tor¬ 
nadoes,  hurricanes,  or  earthquakes;  in¬ 
tense  summer  heat;  poor  circulation  of 
air;  and  many  other  similar  items. 

Utilities 

We  must  also  consider  the  sufficiency 
of  utilities  and  conveniences  with  respect 
to  any  neighborhood  being  analyzed.  It 
is,  of  course,  important  that  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  be  adequately  served  by  police 
and  fire  protection.  It  is  important  also 
that  it  be  served  by  a  sufficiency  of  utili¬ 
ties,  such  as  telephone  service,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  water,  sanitary  and  storm  sewers, 
garbage  disposal,  street  lighting,  street 
paving,  sidewalks,  curbs,  and  gutters. 
The  degree  of  importance  is,  of  course, 
relative  to  the  type  of  neighborhood  un¬ 
der  consideration.  It  is  also  significant 
in  considering  our  advance  in  recent 
years  with  respect  to  living  standards 
and  the  undeniable  trend  toward  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  increasing  number  of  these 
utilities.  What  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  sufficiency  of  utilities  and  con¬ 
veniences  a  few  years  ago  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  today  as  strictly  inadequate,  and 
it  is  upon  this  premise  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  predict  to  a  better  degree  of 
sufficiency  that  which  will  be  required  to 
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conform  to  the  demands  of  the  immediate 
future. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  utilities 
serving  a  neighborhood  are  sufficient  to¬ 
day  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  occupy  such  neighborhoods;  we  must 
also  consider  the  possibility  of  making  ad¬ 
ditional  facilities  available  should  they 
be  demanded  by  the  steady  rise  of  our 
living  standards. 

Occupancy 

The  degree  of  occupancy  of  the  physical 
properties  within  a  neighborhood  has 
a  significant  bearing  upon  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  a  whole.  If  the  appeal  of  the 
neighborhood  results  in  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  greater  than  the  available  supply 
of  housing,  the  demand  will  be  reflected 
in  neighborhood  values.  Whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  appeal  of  the 
neighborhood  declines  to  a  point  where 
it  is  insufficient  to  retain  those  peoples 
who  have  established  their  homes  within 
its  area,  vacant  properties  will  result, 
and  the  supply  of  available  housing  be¬ 
ing  in  excess  of  the  demand  will  tend  to 
influence  a  trend  toward  reduced  rental 
incomes  and  lower  property  values. 

If  the  development  of  new  neighbor¬ 
hoods  fails  to  progress  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  the  appeal  of  the  neighborhood 
will  be  adversely  influenced  as  a  result 
of  the  inharmony  between  the  old  and 
the  new  improvements. 

The  older  established  residential  neigh¬ 
borhoods  may  frequently  be  adversely 
affected  as  a  result  of  a  new  building 
program  unless  sufficient  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  available  housing 
in  competing  areas  and  unless  the  new 
housing  in  the  district  is  made  available 
at  current  price  levels  and  is  justified  by 
a  demi^nd  for  housing  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  the  demand  does  not  justify 
such  a  building  program,  the  result  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  entire  neighborhood 


and  probably  to  other  neighborhoods  ap¬ 
pealing  to  similar  income  groups. 

When  a  real  estate  broker  appreciates 
the  full  significance  of  the  neighborhood, 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  to  close  his  sales 
efforts  with  the  presentation  only  of  a 
particular  plot.  The  presentation  should 
always  include  the  neighborhood.  The 
particular  site  is  meaningless  and  en¬ 
tirely  void  of  any  appeal  except  that 
which  it  obtains  when  associated  with 
its  neighborhood. 

Commercial  Neighborhoods 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  primarily  with 
residential  neighborhoods.  Many  of  the 
characteristics  outlined  for  residential 
neighborhoods  are  likewise  characteristic 
of  commercial  neighborhoods.  In  fact, 
many  neighborhoods  comprise  both  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  properties.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  respective  characteristics 
may  be  better  understood  through  sepa¬ 
rate  treatment,  our  previous  reference 
has  been  largely  to  those  residential 
neighborhoods  not  including  commercial 
properties  within  their  boundaries.  We 
shall  now  consider  commercial  districts, 
most  of  which  do  not  include  residential 
properties  within  their  boundaries. 

The  Central  Shopping  District 

First  under  consideration  and  first  in 
importance  is,  of  course,  the  central 
shopping  district.  In  this  district  we 
find  our  higher  land  values  and  the  great¬ 
est  concentration  of  trade,  despite  the 
fact  that  relatively  the  district  occupies 
an  extremely  small  area,  probably  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  city.  Ordinarily, 
the  district  has  no  residential  population 
but  appeals  to  the  population  of  an  en¬ 
tire  city  and  surrounding  trading  area. 
It  is  the  focal  point  of  practically  all 
urban  transportation  lines.  The  number 
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of  retail  establishments  in  this  district 
may  in  many  communities  represent  only 
five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  city’s  total 
retail  establishments  but  will  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  retail  trade. 

The  types  of  retail  business  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  area  may  be  roughly  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  food  group,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  group,  apparel  group,  automotive 
group,  furniture  and  household  group, 
lumber  and  building  group,  restaurants 
and  eating  places,  and  other  retail  stores, 
such  as  cigar,  drug,  florist,  jewelry,  gift 
shops,  etc.  The  largest  single  group  will 
generally  be  the  apparel  group.  How¬ 
ever,  the  largest  volume  of  net  sales  will 
probably  be  recorded  by  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  group,  which  includes  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  five  and  ten-cent  stores. 

Within  this  central  shopping  district 
there  will  frequently  be  found  areas  of 
concentration  of  particular  types  of  retail 
trade  establishments.  Department  stores 
and  five  and  ten-cent  stores  will  ordinari¬ 
ly  be  close  together.  The  establishments 
making  up  the  food  group  seem  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  establish  their  own  area. 
Furniture  dealers  follow  the  same  ex¬ 
ample,  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
dealers  in  second-hand  furniture  and  an¬ 
tiques.  The  financial  district  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  concentration  which  is 
also  frequently  evidenced  by  hotel  and 
theatre  districts.  Even  railroad  and 
steamship  ticket  offices  follow  this  move¬ 
ment  where  no  consolidated  ticket  office 
exists. 

This  tendency  of  segregation  by  retail 
establishments  of  like  character  offers 
untold  opportunities  to  the  real  estate 
broker  possessing  initiative  and  vision. 
It  is  frequently  one  of  the  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  determining  the  one  best  use  for 
a  particular  site  in  the  central  shopping 
district.  Moreover,  the  real  estate  broker 


in  some  of  the  smaller  urban  communities 
may  well  be  responsible  for  initiating 
such  an  improvement  if  it  has  not  yet 
developed  as  the  natural  course  of  events. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  character¬ 
istics  evidenced  in  the  central  shopping 
districts  of  the  average  of  our  urban  com¬ 
munities  are  not  entirely  representative 
of  the  central  shopping  districts  of  a  few 
of  our  largest  metropolitan  cities.  The 
great  concentration  of  population  in  these 
cities  has  created  many  influences  not 
yet  felt  by  the  balance  of  our  communi¬ 
ties.  This  may  be  emphasized  by  citing 
only  one  example.  The  rapid  growth  of 
Manhattan  Island  has  resulted  in  the 
frequent  shifting  of  principal  retail  areas. 
In  less  than  one-half  of  a  century  retail 
trade  has  jumped  from  14th  Street  to 
23rd,  28th,  33rd,  and  42nd  Streets,  and 
even  now  57th  Street  is  eagerly  awaiting 
the  next  move,  but  we  must  remember 
that  during  this  period  greater  New  York 
increased  in  population  from  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  to  7,000,000. 

Sub-Centers 

In  addition  to  the  central  shopping 
district  there  are  in  every  urban  commu¬ 
nity  a  large  number  of  retail  sub-centers. 
These  sub-centers  are  generally  located 
at  points  most  advantageous  for  the  sale 
of  the  particular  lines  handled  by  their 
respective  establishments.  They  usually 
have  fairly  well-defined  trading  areas, 
which  may  include  one  or  several  resi¬ 
dential  neighborhoods.  These  sub-centers 
generally  include  an  area  of  several 
blocks  and  in  that  respect  are  differen¬ 
tiated  from  string  street  developments, 
which  may  be  several  blocks  or  even  sev¬ 
eral  miles  long  but  do  not  extend  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  particular  thorough¬ 
fare  upon  which  they  are  located.  Unlike 
the  sub-centers,  the  string  street  devel¬ 
opments  depend  largely  upon  the  traffic 
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of  their  street  for  their  retail  volume 
rather  than  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

It  is  evident  by  this  distinction  that 
quite  different  characteristics  are  en¬ 
countered  in  the  analyses  of  these  two 
types  of  outlying  retail  districts.  In 
some  of  our  smaller  urban  communities 
retail  sub-centers  may  frequently  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one  street  due  to  the  lack  of 
demand  for  any  larger  district  in  that 
area.  However,  it  should  not  be  confused 
with  a  string,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  sources  of  its  customers. 

In  analysing  the  various  sub-center  re¬ 
tail  districts,  the  predominantly  important 
consideration  lies  in  the  determination  of 
the  respective  trading  area  and  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  such  area,  particularly  the 
wealth  and  income  and  the  distribution 
of  such  wealth  and  income  within  the 
area. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  consider  the 
probability  of  the  speculative  influence 
which  might  result  in  the  uneconomic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  retail  sub-center  through 
the  provision  of  more  establishments 
therein  than  is  justified  by  an  analysis  of 
the  trading  area  it  serves. 

Many  of  these  sub-centers,  being  neces¬ 
sarily  small,  are  susceptible  to  rapid  de¬ 
cline  if  forced  by  speculative  influence  to 
enlarge  beyond  the  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  it  serves.  The  same  effect  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  seen  through  the  establishment 
of  a  new  sub-center  within  the  same 
trading  area.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  sub-centers  cannot  justify  a  growth 
more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ability  of  their  respective  areas. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  suburban  communi¬ 
ties  is  a  justification  for  the  progress 
frequently  evidenced  by  suburban  sub¬ 


centers  and  is  not  the  result  of  speculative 
influence  forcing  such  development. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind  in  our 
analysis  of  these  important  sub-center  re-  ^ 
tail  districts  that  a  balance  must  be  main¬ 
tained  between  the  number  and  types  of 
trade  establishments  and  the  family  in¬ 
comes  upon  which  they  are  dependent. 
Any  effort  to  force  the  development  of 
an  urban  or  suburban  sub-center  beyond 
this  point  will  result  in  economic  loss  to 
the  district. 

When  we  ascribe  a  given  area  to  a 
particular  retail  district,  we  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  retail  shopping  districts 
are  dependent  solely  upon  definitely  lim¬ 
ited  groups  of  population.  Aggressive 
merchants  in  one  district  will  attract 
trade  not  only  from  the  area  that  they 
normally  serve  but  from  other  close  areas 
served  by  the  less  aggressive  merchants. 

It  is  significant  at  this  particular  time 
and  in  connection  with  this  same  thought 
to  call  particular  attention  to  the  economic 
value  obtained  through  the  modernization 
of  retail  establishments.  The  result  of  a  i 
general  economic  depression  is  always  ' 
evident  in  the  lack  of  maintenance  of 
physical  properties,  and  the  return  of 
economic  balance  is  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  inherent  desire  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  progressive  movements.  The 
modernization  of  physical  properties  that 
have  suffered  during  depression  years 
from  lack  of  maintenance  is  a  progressive 
movement  of  the  first  rank.  It  not  only 
represents  economy  of  the  physical  prop¬ 
erty,  but  it  creates  an  appeal  which  may 
be  measured  in  increased  volume  of  trade. 
Just  as  modernization  of  the  physical  , 
properties  will  attract  additional  trade 
to  the  retail  neighborhood,  modernization 
of  merchandise  methods  will  likewise  re¬ 
sult  in  a  stronger  appeal  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  ■ 
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Ideas  Worth 

An  Idea  for  Small  Rental  Units 

We  have  a  great  many  small  units  un¬ 
der  our  management  which  rent  for  as  low 
as  $35  per  month.  It  has  been  found  that 
leases  on  this  type  of  unit  are  practically 
worthless,  with  a  very  heavy  tenant  turn¬ 
over,  resulting  in  increased  maintenance 
costs — ^to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  rent.  We 
have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  this  evil  to  a  minimum  and  recently 
instituted  the  idea  of  sending  to  the  wife 
of  all  the  new  tenants  a  box  of  stationery, 
containing  sixty  sheets  of  paper  and  envel¬ 
opes  with  her  name  and  address  printed 
thereon. 

The  stationery  costs  us  one  dollar,  and 
the  mailing  charges  are  about  six  cents 
per  box.  The  printer  stocks  the  station¬ 
ery  for  us,  and  the  day  that  the  tenant 
moves  in,  the  information  is  given  to  him 
by  our  office;  within  two  days  after  the 
order  is  received,  the  stationery  is  mailed. 
The  stationery  goes  to  all  of  the  tenants, 
whether  they  occupy  a  $20  flat  or  a  $200 
a  month  apartment.  A  number  of  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  have  been  received  from 
our  tenants. 

We  hope  to  accomplish  the  most  in  the 
cheaper  apartments  and  the  furnished 
ones,  where  tenant  turnover  is  the  heavi¬ 
est.  The  psychology  of  it  is  that  everyone 
likes  to  see  his  name  in  print.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country  who  have  never  seen  their 
names  actually  in  print,  and  we  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  tenants  in  the  cheaper 
apartments  and  flats  will  remain  at  least 
until  the  stationery  is  used. 

Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

A  Letter  to  the  Prompt  Payers 

We  have  used  the  following  letter  to 
splendid  advantage: 


Considering 

Mr.  John  Jones, 

Biscasrne  Building, 

Miami,  Florida. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

When  it  comes  to  paying  rent,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  tenants  in  this  world  of  ours: 

1.  THE  PROMPT  PAYERS— who  are 
the  “salt  of  the  earth”  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager’s  point  of  view. 

2.  THE  RANK  AND  FILE- sometimes 
prompt,  sometimes  slow — most  of  the 
time  in  between. 

3.  THE  SLOW  PAYERS— who  are  the 
“bane”  of  a  rental  man’s  existence. 

We  frequently  have  to  write  collection  letters 
to  the  last  two  groups,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  writing  letters  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  tenants  who  pay  on  time,  and  who  are 
certainly  entitled  to  recognition. 

Your  record  this  last  year  certainly  puts  you 
in  the  front  rank  with  “THE  PROMPT  PAY¬ 
ERS.”  I  want  you  to  know  that  your  prompt 
remittances  have  not  gone  unnoticed,  and 
that  we  appreciate  and  thank  you  sincerely 
for  them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  do  business 
with  you. 

Cordially  yours. 

Manager — Business  Property  Dept. 

The  idea  as  applied  to  general  retail 
credits  is,  of  course,  not  new,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  adaptation  to  the  rental 
business  is  a  new  idea. 

We  recently  sent  this  letter  to  all  of 
our  tenants  whose  records  justified  our 
classifying  them  as  “prompt  payers,”  and 
the  reaction  to  the  letter  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  good. 

A  tenant  in  one  of  our  larger  proper¬ 
ties,  which  contains  a  lot  of  arcade  shops, 
made  the  rounds  of  the  other  shops,  show¬ 
ing  the  letter  to  the  tenants  and  kidding 
them  in  a  good-natured  way  if  he  found 
that  they  had  not  received  the  letter.  One 
of  the  tenants  in  this  particular  property 
came  in  to  find  out  what  he  had  to  do  to 
qualify,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the 
result  of  this  letter  has  built  a  great  deal 
of  goodwill  for  our  company. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes,  Miami,  Fla. 

*  *  * 
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Rental  Credit  Unit 

For  many  years,  no  doubt  since  the  first 
apartment  building  was  built  or  offered 
for  rent,  income  property  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  have  realized  the  need  of  some  in¬ 
strumentality  through  which  they  could 
promptly  secure  rental  credit  information 
concerning  those  who  applied  for  admit¬ 
tance.  The  merchants  in  nearly  all  of  our 
cities  have  formed  associations  to  serve 
their  particular  needs.  Their  files  are 
usually  made  available  to  the  property 
manager,  but  unfortunately  these  files  as 
a  rule  do  not  include  any  reference  to  the 
rent  paying  record  or  the  personal  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  subject. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  Kansas 
City  owners  and  operators  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  unsuccessful  attempts  to  organize  a 
credit  association,  prohibitive  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operating  costs  being  the  two 
principal  causes  of  failure.  Finally,  the 
Property  Management  Division  of  the 
Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Board  hit  upon 
a  solution.  The  manager  of  the  local 
Merchants  Association  Credit  Bureau  was 
approached  and  asked  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  operating  a  Rental  Credit 
Unit  to  cooperate  with  the  Real  Estate 
Board  operators  and  other  property  own¬ 
ers  and  managers.  After  a  conference 
with  his  associates,  he  attended  one  of 
our  meetings  and  not  only  accepted  our 
proposition  but  went  further  and  offered 
to  employ  immediately  a  manager  and  a 
special  clerk  at  the  expense  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  to  conduct  a  Rental 
Credit  Unit  until  it  could  become  self- 
sustaining.  Without  individually  com¬ 
mitting  any  of  our  members,  his  plan  was 
unanimously  endorsed. 

About  November  first  of  last  year  the 
first  contracts  were  signed.  On  January 
1,  1936,  the  Unit  began  to  function.  To¬ 
day  we  have  over  100  members,  which  in¬ 
clude  all  but  a  few  of  the  principal  Kan¬ 


sas  City  operators.  The  Unit  is  now 
paying  its  way.  We  represent,  conserva¬ 
tively  speaking,  more  than  25,000  resi¬ 
dential  rental  units.  (There  are  40,500 
apartment  units  in  Kansas  City;  no  in¬ 
formation  is  available  as  to  the  number 
of  rental  single-family  houses.)  Each 
new  member  files  with  the  Credit  Unit  a 
list  of  all  his  unsatisfactory  accounts  for 
the  last  two  years.  We  now  have  on  file 
more  than  11,000  of  these  poor  pay  ac¬ 
counts.  Our  removal  reports  are  coming 
in  from  members  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  600  per  month,  of  which  about 
one  out  of  every  five  is  unsatisfactory, 
either  having  moved  without  notice  or 
owing  a  balance,  or  having  moved  by 
request. 

Rather  than  describe  our  contract  with 
the  Merchants  Association,  I  am  present¬ 
ing  below  the  form  of  agreement  which 
we  use. 

rental  CREIDIT  UNIT 
Division  of 

MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION  CREDIT  BUREAU, 
INC.,  1016  WALNUT  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Victor  9260  or  Victor  6677 

I  desire  to  make  application  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Rental  Credit  Unit. 

I  agree  to  submit  a  report  EACH  week  on 
all  tenants  who  move;  using  the  blanks  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpose. 

The  Rental  Credit  Unit  agrees  to  maintain 
a  Special  Pile  containing  information  on  ten¬ 
ants  as  furnished  hy  members,  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  all  public  records  pertaining  to 
payment  or  nonpayment  of  rent,  and  the 
Rental  Credit  Unit  further  agrees  to  answer 
all  telephone  inquiries  from  members  and 
report  to  them  all  information  on  subjects  of 
inquiry,  as  contained  in  said  file. 

The  Rental  Credit  Unit  agrees  to  publish 
and  deliver  a  Weekly  Bulletin  Service  to 
members,  showing  public  record  of  suits  for 
rent,  and  listing  tenants  who  have  vacated 
with  rent  owing,  as  reported  by  members  of 
the  Unit. 

I  agree  to  pay  | .  per  month  for  this 

service  and  20c  per  call  for  all  calls  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  in  the  Classification  to 
which  I  am  subscribing,  and  herewith  tender 

my  check  for  $ .  in  payment  of  - 

month’s  service  described  herein. 
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Written  confirmations  of  telephone  reports 
are  to  be  furnished,  if  requested,  at  a  cost  of 
10c  for  each  inquiry. 

Firm  Name  . 

Signed  by  . 

Date . 


Classi- 

Number 

Monthly 

Number 

flcation 

Units 

Rate 

of  Calls 

1 

6  to  23 

$1.00 

60  per  year 

2 

24  to  49 

1.50 

96  per  year 

3 

50  to  199 

2.00 

120  per  year 

4 

200  and  up 

5.00 

300  per  year 

Each  member  of  the  Rental  Credit  Unit  to 
receive  one  copy  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 
Additional  copies  of  bulletin  may  be  ordered 
by  any  member,  and  up  to  as  many  as  20 
copies  will  be  sold  at  50c  extra  per  month. 
Bulletins  will  not  be  sold  to  anyone  other 
than  a  regular  subscriber  of  this  Rental 
Credit  Unit. 

Though  not  required  in  the  contract, 
members  report  tenants  who  are  unsat¬ 
isfactory  for  other  reasons  than  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  rent.  For  obvious  reasons  these 
tenants  are  not  listed  in  the  weekly  bulle¬ 
tin.  However,  in  case  of  inquiry  by  a 
member,  this  information  is  furnished. 

The  Kansas  City  Merchants  Association 
Credit  Bureau  has  a  reciprocal  arrange-, 
ment  with  some  1,250  other  credit  asso¬ 
ciations  and  contributors  throughout  the 
country,  possibly  many  of  which  could  be 
organized  and  contribute  to  a  National 
Rental  Credit  Association.  Such  an  or¬ 
ganization  would  not  only  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  property  managers  but,  in 
addition,  would  be  of  exceptional  value 
to  the  merchants. 

“Credit  is  an  important  asset  to  all  of 
us,  and  a  good  credit  reference  from  one’s 
landlord  or  building  manager  is  recom¬ 
mendation  second  to  none.” 

W.  V.  Richmond,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Inspections 

Our  office  manages  a  large  number  of 
residence  properties  for  both  resident  and 
non-resident  owners.  We  find  that  many 
owners,  particularly  those  who  live  at  a 
distance,  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  fact 

A 


that  their  properties  must  receive  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  intelligent  maintenance 
and  repair  in  order  to  protect  the  value 
and  produce  satisfactory  income.  The 
longer  we  are  in  the  management  business, 
the  more  firmly  are  we  convinced  that  it 
pays  to  maintain  a  rental  property  con¬ 
sistently  to  a  degree  that  is  appropriate 
to  the  class  of  real  estate  and  the  income 
possibilities. 

All  property  managers  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  satisfying  the  owner, 
who  requires  the  maximum  of  income,  and 
at  the  same  time  doing  full  justice  to  the 
property  itself.  We  believe  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  use  of  an  inspection  report  is  advan¬ 
tageous  both  to  the  owner  and  to  the 
agent.  The  use  of  such  reports  is  nothing 
particularly  new,  but  in  our  judgment  any 
office  that  caters  to  residential  manage¬ 
ment  can  very  profitably  inaugurate  the 
plan  for  the  following  reasons. 

A  careful  inspection  at  the  time  a  prop¬ 
erty  is  taken  over  and  thereafter  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  preferably  every  six  months, 
by  a  competent  man  in  charge  of  manage¬ 
ment  work,  brings  the  property  definitely 
to  the  attention  of  the  agent  as  a  specific 
problem.  The  questionnaire  involved 
obliges  him  to  consider  various  questions 
pertinent  to  the  ownership  and  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  real  estate. 

In  the  first  place,  emergency  repairs, 
which  are  important  to  the  owner,  but 
purely  incidental  to  the  tenant,  are  dis¬ 
covered  and  can  be  corrected ;  for  example, 
broken  spouting  or  drain  tile,  a  condition 
which  frequently  results  in  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  foundation  and  incidental  diffi¬ 
culties,  if  not  detected  and  replaced. 

In  the  second  place,  a  careful  inspection 
enables  the  agent  to  advise  the  owner  of 
those  things  that  should  be  done  at  the 
time,  or  in  the  near  future,  to  keep  the 
property  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  physical  condi- 
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tion  and  its  ability  to  command. the  maxi¬ 
mum  rental. 

In  the  third  place,  it  prompts  the  man¬ 
ager  to  advise  the  owner,  and  the  owner 
to  be  confronted  with  the  fact,  that  some 
major  repairs  and  improvements,  such  as 
a  new  roof  or  exterior  painting,  will  have 
to  be  contemplated  within  the  next  year 
or  two.  Too  many  owners  think  of  their 
properties  as  they  may  have  left  them  and 
seem  surprised  and  disappointed  to  be  ad¬ 
vised  with  the  passing  of  time  that  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  substantial  amounts 
for  replacements  or  repairs. 

In  our  judgment,  the  manager  who  once 
or  twice  a  year  places  definitely  before  an 
owner  the  contemplated  repair  and  re¬ 
placement  requirements  and  other  fresh 
details  relative  to  the  ownership  is  not 
only  rendering  a  service,  but  he  will  have 
very  much  better  relations  with  his  cli¬ 
ents  than  the  manager  who  coasts  along 
for  a  period,  putting  off  inevitable  main¬ 
tenance,  and  then  reports  a  large  expendi¬ 
ture  requirement,  aggravated,  perhaps,  by 
the  fact  that  delay  has  develop^  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  our  inspection  reports,  we  indicate 
the  condition  of  the  yard  and  landscaping, 
the  condition  of  the  foundation,  the  ex¬ 
terior  as  to  carpenter  work,  screens,  and 
paint,  the  condition  of  the  roof,  guttering, 
and  downspouts.  We  note  and  offer  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  respect  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  property,  having 
particular  reference  to  floors,  decorations, 
and  plumbing  and  heating  systems.  We 
indicate  any  emergency  repairs  which  we 
have  authorized,  recommended  repairs 
which  we  feel  should  be  undertaken  at  the 
time  or  in  the  near  future  for  the  benefit 
of  the  property  and  to  assure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  earning,  as  well  as  contemplated 
major  repairs  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
at  a  later  date.  We  also  report  as  to 
whether  the  present  tenancy  is  satisfac¬ 


tory,  whether  the  present  rental  level  is  in 
line,  and  make  comments  with  respect  to 
any  unusual  conditions  that  prevail. 

We  have  included  an  item  on  the  re¬ 
port  with  reference  to  recommended  in¬ 
surance  coverage,  and  we  comment  with 
respect  to  possible  changes  in  rate.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  phase  of  the  report,  we 
find  that  a  substantial  number  of  our 
property  management  customers  have  no 
particular  insurance  affiliation  and  are 
glad  to  place  their  insurance  protection 
with  our  insurance  department,  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  property  and  in  a  position  to  advise 
them  with  respect  to  changing  values  and  j 
other  conditions  more  definitely  than  an 
insurance  organization  that  has  no  regular 
contact  with  the  property. 

Our  reports  are  checked  on  the  ground, 
but  any  question  is  thoroughly  considered 
later  in  the  office.  The  original  is  then 
mailed  to  the  owner,  the  carbon  being  held 
in  our  office  file.  We  have  found  that  this 
procedure  requires  us  to  give  careful  pe¬ 
riodic  consideration  to  every  property 
which  we  are  handling,  to  note  its  condi¬ 
tion  and  anticipated  requirements,  and  to 
check  and,  if  necessary,  to  adjust  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rental  schedule. 

The  owner  is  invariably  glad  to  know 
that  some  individual  study  is  being  given 
to  his  property;  he  is  much  more  willing 
to  authorize  and  cooperate  in  proper  main¬ 
tenance  and  to  realize  that  such  expendi¬ 
tures  are  an  inevitable  charge  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  than  is  the  case  where  no  regular 
or  definite  procedure  is  provided,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  announce  the  imperative 
need  of  a  new  roof,  a  heating  plant,  or 
some  other  major  item  out  of  an  otherwise 
clear  sky. 

Some  agents  have  indicated  that  they 
feel  that  a  program  of  regular  inspection 
invites  requests  for  improvements  from 
tenants  which  would  otherwise  not  be  ex- 
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perienced.  We  feel  that  a  competent  prop¬ 
erty  manager  in  touch  with  the  rental  sit¬ 
uation  should  make  certain  repairs  and 
replacements,  irrespective  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  tenant,  and  that  regular  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  needs  of  the  property,  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  it  in  such  condition 
as  the  type  of  property  and  the  rental 
paid  justify,  will  make  very  much  better 
tenant,  owner,  and  manager  relations  and 
pay  better  returns  than  a  more  or  less 
hit-and-miss  method,  which  involves  the 
sidestepping  of  appropriate  repairs  in  a 
mistaken  effort  to  save  money. 

David  Neiswanger,  Topeka,  Kan. 

*  *  4> 

What  Do  You  Know  About  the  Pros¬ 
pective  Tenant? 

I  wager  that  the  prospective  tenant  gen¬ 
erally  knows  more  about  you  as  the  agent 
and  property  manager  than  you  know 
about  him  at  the  time  a  property  is  rented. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  you  would 
hire  a  $10  per  week  errand  boy  unless 
you  knew  more  of  his  personal  history 
than  you  do  of  the  average  prospect  to 
whom  you  entrust  the  care  of  valuable 
property. 

Most  any  person  of  average  intelligence 
can  obtain  a  tenant  for  rentable  property. 
But  the  renting  and  management  of  a 
property  for  a  period  of  years  at  a  profit 
to  the  owner  is  what  requires  the  skill 
and  experience  of  a  property  manager. 
The  primary  factor  in  being  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result  is  a  good  tenant, 
one  who  is  reasonable  in  his  use  of  the 
rented  premises,  takes  proper  care  of  it, 
and  pays  the  rent  regularly  and  promptly. 
There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  these  good 
tenants  except  by  careful  selection  from 
among  the  applicants.  In  order  to  make 
the  selection,  an  investigation  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  history  as  a  tenant  must  be  made. 

Tenants  are  not  generally  accustomed 
to  any  investigation  and  often  show  vary¬ 


ing  degrees  of  resentment  upon  being 
asked  the  necessary  questions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  property  manager  should,  by  the 
exercise  of  tact  and  with  a  friendly  atti¬ 
tude,  overcome  the  feeling  of  resentment 
and  obtain  the  desired  information.  As  a 
general  rule,  those  who  object  to  giving 
the  information  do  so  because  of  not  want¬ 
ing  some  facts  revealed  which  are  usually 
undesirable. 

Quite  naturally  your  questions  are : 
What  information  is  needed,  and  where 
do  I  go  to  get  it? 

It  has  been  found  that  the  following  in¬ 
formation  from  an  applicant  will  give  the 
sources  to  investigate: 

1.  Number  in  family  who  will  regularly 
occupy  premises. 

2.  Addresses,  terms  of  occupancy,  ren¬ 
tals,  and  names  and  addresses  of 
agents  of  properties  occupied  during 
last  five  years. 

3.  Names  and  addresses  of  employers, 
terms  of  employment,  positions  held, 
and  salary  during  last  five  years. 

4.  Names  and  addresses  of  merchants 
with  whom  charge  accounts  have  been 
used  during  last  five  years. 

Communicate  with  these  sources.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  if  you  clearly  iden¬ 
tify  yourself  and  state  your  reasons  for 
needing  the  information,  it  will  be  given. 
The  only  one  likely  to  hesitate  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  agent  if  he  considers  the  applicant  a 
good  tenant.  If  information  of  a  past 
or  present  tenant  is  requested  from  you, 
remember  the  Golden  Rule  and  be  fair  to 
the  tenant. 

The  prospect’s  answer  to  question  No.  1 
shows  whether  the  proposed  use  would 
be  normal  or  too  heavy  for  the  property 
under  consideration. 

No.  2.  Inquire  of  the  previous  agents 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  property  when 
vacated,  care  of  the  property  while  occu¬ 
pied,  promptness  and  regularity  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent,  and  why  tenant  vacated.  The 
term  of  occupancy  will  show  whether  the 
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tenant  is  an  habitual  mover;  if  so,  this 
alone  should  suggest  caution.  Various 
rentals  paid  indicate  what  the  prospect  is 
able  to  pay. 

No.  3.  Check  the  prospective  tenant’s 
salary  (generally,  this  should  be  four 
times  rental  paid),  employment  (perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary),  and  reputation  with 
employers. 

No.  4.  Check  the  amount  of  credit  ex¬ 
tended,  the  regularity  and  promptness  of 
payment,  and  reputation  with  merchants. 

If  there  is  a  Retail  Merchants'  Credit 
Bureau  operating  in  your  locality,  a  credit 
report  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  small  fee.  Such  a  report  does 
not  give  the  detail  which  will  be  developed 
by  the  above  outlined  investigation,  but 
it  is  very  helpful. 

The  information  you  receive  from  the 
prospect  and  your  investigation  will  give 
a  complete  case  history.  Such  case  his¬ 
tories  are  necessary  for  the  proper  han¬ 
dling  of  rentals  and  equally  important  for 
financed  sales. 

If  you  should  decide  to  rent  to  a  pros¬ 
pect  whose  case  history  is  only  fair,  the 
information  you  have  will  be  most  useful 
in  guiding  your  future  actions  with  the 
new  tenant. 

The  only  objection  found  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  that  unless  immediate  communi¬ 
cation  can  be  had  with  the  various  sources, 
the  decision  must  be  delayed,  thereby  de¬ 
laying  the  rental  or  perhaps  losing  the 
prospect.  The  answer  to  this  is:  Good 
tenants  do  not  usually  require  immediate 
occupancy  and  are  willing  to  give  ample 
time  for  investigation. 

In  closing,  the  following  idea  is  ad¬ 
vanced  :  There  should  be  local  and  national 
bureaus  or  clearing  houses  for  information 
on  tenants,  handled  either  by  Real  Estate 
Boards  or  in  cooperation  with  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Credit  Associations.  Such  service 
is  needed.  It  would  eliminate  enormous 


losses  in  real  estate,  just  as  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Credit  Associations  have  done 
for  the  merchants  of  this  country. 

George  M.  Hampson,  Baltimore,  Md.  ■ 

4t  *  * 

Eliminating  Penny-Wise,  Pound-Fool¬ 
ish  Spending  on  Repairs 

The  driving  northeast  storms  experi¬ 
enced  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have 
always  been  a  problem  to  owners  and 
managers  of  real  estate  properties  in  those 
areas. 

The  aggregate  cost  over  a  five-year 
period  for  patching  and  painting  of  walls 
and  ceilings  which  have  suffered  water  * 
damage  through  a  driving  storm  is 
astounding.  It  is  necessary  to  arrive  at 
one  of  two  decisions — should  we  continue 
the  payments  of  small  sums  for  minor  re¬ 
pairs  for  the  next  five  years,  or  should  a 
large  expenditure  with  a  guarantee  of 
work  for  a  like  period  be  made? 

During  the  past  five  years  owners  and 
managers  of  property  have  been  reluctant 
to  spend  for  repairs  the  amount  necessary 
to  insure  complete  immunity  from  water 
damage ;  they  have  resorted  to  the  smaller 
costs  of  minor  repairs  when  damage  has 
occurred,  knowing  that  the  problem  of 
elimination  must  confront  them  at  some 
later  date. 

Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  one  prop¬ 
erty  and  analyze  this  situation  closely :  an 
apartment  house  of  six  stories,  ten  years 
old,  with  ninety-five  apartments  of  one, 
two,  and  three  rooms,  and  a  total  of  276 
windows  in  rooms  having  a  northeast  and 
easterly  exposure.  This  area  was  subject 
to  high  winds,  driving  rain,  and  snow 
storms.  Five-year  records  showed  that 
sixty-three  per  cent  of  all  painting  and 
repair  bills  accrued  in  apartments  facing 
on  these  exposures  and  that  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  sixty-three  percent  ex¬ 
pended  was  for  apartments  situated  on  the 
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first,  second,  and  third  floors  above  the 
street  level. 

The  problem  was  to  isolate  and  cure  the 
cause  if  possible,  and  the  services  of  an  old 
established  roofing  concern  were  enlisted 
for  a  survey  of  the  trouble.  Their  report 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  parapet  walls, 
which  were  of  waterproofed  red  brick  with 
capstone,  were  one  real  source  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  The  inside  of  the  parapet  walls  had 
become  porous,  and  the  red  brick  had 
flaked  considerably  due  to  water  seepage 
and  freezing  during  the  winter  months. 
This  condition  appeared  from  the  capstone 
to  the  flashing  brick  at  the  roof  line  and 
necessitated  either  metal  cap  to  fit  over 
capstone  and  extend  to  the  roof  line  or 
a  thorough  waterproofing  of  capstone  and 
inside  wall  of  parapet  with  waterproofing 
compounds.  The  use  of  metal  was  elimi¬ 
nated  because  of  expense,  as  this  metal 
had  to  be  of  rustproof  material ;  therefore, 
waterproofing  with  compounds  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  applied  as  follows : 

All  joints  in  capstone  were  chiselled  out 
to  a  depth  of  two  inches  and  one  and  one- 
half  inches  of  waterproof  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  trowelled  into  the  joints.  On  top 
of  this,  one-half  inch  of  good  plastic  com¬ 
pound  was  put  in  under  gun  pressure. 
Two  coats  of  emulsified  asphalt  were  then 
applied  to  the  top  and  inside  surfaces  of 
the  capstone.  All  loose  and  flaking  por¬ 
tions  of  the  brick  wall  beneath  the  cap¬ 
stone  were  chipped  off  on  the  inside  of  the 
parapet  walls,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  plastic 
compound  smeared  over  the  surface.  Into 
this  coat  of  plastic  compound  was  pressed 
a  layer  of  roofing  felt,  fastened  as  near 
the  top  as  possible  with  nails  and  buttons. 
The  felt  was  then  pressed  firmly  and 
evenly  into  the  compound  to  insure  adhe¬ 
sion  and  prevent  bubbles.  A  light  coat  of 
emulsified  asphalt  was  then  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  paper  and  allowed  to  set  for 
at  least  three  days.  This  work  was  again 


examined  for  bubbles  and  given  another 
coat  of  emulsified  asphalt  of  a  slightly 
thicker  consistency  than  that  applied  as 
the  first  coat  over  the  felt. 

A  guarantee  for  ten  years  against  leak¬ 
age  was  given  by  the  contractor  for  this 
work. 

Next,  we  obtained  the  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  wall  waterproofing  concern  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  following  facts. 

Water  was  entering  through  window 
casings,  sills,  and  lintels.  The  sills  and 
lintels  were  of  caststone,  mortared  into 
the  red  brick  walls.  Cracks  and  flaking 
were  noticeable,  due  to  freezing  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  stone,  and  the  mortar  in  the 
red  brick  had  loosened  to  some  extent 
which  had  allowed  considerable  seepage. 
This  seepage  increased  in  volume  on  the 
inside  walls  above  the  lower  three  stories, 
where  the  water  content  became  so  great 
that  it  made  its  appearance  on  walls  and 
ceilings,  while  the  dampness  between  walls 
in  the  antire  area  caused  considerable 
cracking  and  peeling  of  paint  and  kalso- 
mine.  The  remedy  applied  was  as  follows : 

All  window  sashes  were  caulked  with  a  good 
grade  of  caulking  compound  put  in  under  gun 
pressure  and  smoothed  off  evenly  with  the  casings. 
One  coat  of  green  marine  deck  paint  was  applied 
to  all  casings  and  sashes,  deck  paint  being  used 
on  account  of  its  lasting  qualities  as  to  coverage 
and  color.  The  caststone  sills  and  lintels  were 
treated  for  flaking  and  cracks  with  waterproof 
Portland  cement,  and  two  coats  of  dri-wall  water- 
prooflng  paint,  stone  grey  in  color,  applied  to  the 
exterior  surface.  The  mortared  joints  were  chipped 
out  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  and  waterproof  Portland 
cement  placed  in  the  Joints  and  trowelled  smooth. 
No  liquid  waterproofing  was  used  on  the  red  ex¬ 
terior  face  brick.  A  guarantee  was  given  on  this 
work  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  waterproofing 
on  the  north  and  east  walls  did  not  affect  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  other  areas  not  treated. 

The  cost  of  painting  and  repairs  for  a  period 
of  five  years  amounted  to  approximately  $2,500. 
The  cost  of  permanent  repairs,  including  painting 
of  sash,  window  casings,  and  walls  affected  was 
$900,  requiring,  under  the  guarantee,  no  further 
expenditures  against  water  damage  for  at  least 
five  years. 

P.  L.  Dolbeare,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom,  Management  Co. 
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Carrie  Maude  Jones,  Editor 
Librarian,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Mamgement 


Office  Building  Income  and  Outgo 

Rental  income  and  operating  expenses  ot  The  report  includes  six  bar  charts  showing  the 


buildings  are  of  keen  interest  to  property  man¬ 
agers.  The  National  Association  of  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  has  been  collecting  such 
flgures  for  apartment*  and  office  buildings  consis¬ 
tently  for  several  years  and  has  built  up  a  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  data  on  income  properties*. 
Fig^ures  for  the  past  year  have  just  been  re¬ 
leased  in  the  J935  Offlce  Building  Experience  Ex¬ 
change  Report,  published  by  the  Association  at 
134  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  This  report 
has  been  issued  yearly  since  1920  and  has  grown 
from  ninety  office  buildings  in  thirty-seven  cities 
included  in  the  first  year  to  364  properties  in 
sixty-four  cities  summarized  in  the  present  study. 
Rentable  area  represented  is  52,672.125  square 
feet. 

An  innovation  appears  in  the  presentation  of 
the  data  in  this  edition.  Operations  are  analyzed 
by  eight  regions  which  enables  managers  to 
check  the  performances  of  their  buildings  by 
others  subject  to  the  same  variations.  The  reports 
have  been  prepared  according  to  the  Standard 
Classification  of  Accounts,  which  provides  for  a 
division  of  expenditures  into  three  main  groups: 
“A,”  Operations,  consisting  of  routine  functions, 
such  as  cleaning,  elevators,  electric  system,  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilating,  plumbing,  and  power;  “B,” 
Construction,  including  alterations,  repairs,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  decorating;  and  “C,”  Fixed  Charges, 
such  as  taxes,  insurance,  and  depreciation.  After 
each  of  these  items,  figures  are  given  which  show: 

(1)  Total  operating  costs  in  cents  per  square 
foot  of  total  rentable  area. 

(2)  Operating  costs  for  office  space  in  cents 
per  square  foot  of  office  rentable  area. 

(3)  Operating  costs  for  office  space  in  cents 
per  square  foot  of  office  rented  area. 

On  the  income  side,  rental  income  is  divided 
into  office  rents  and  store  rents.  Miscellaneous 
revenue,  such  as  special  services  to  tenants  and 
sale  of  waste  paper,  is  also  separated  from 
rental  income. 

^Apartment  Experience  Exchange  Report  published  yearly 
in  Skyscraper  Management. 

*Of  interest  also  is  its  periodic  survey  of  office  occu¬ 
pancy  published  in  Skyscraper  Management  in  February,  June, 
and  November  of  each  year. 


comparison  by  regions  of  expenditures  for  clean¬ 
ing,  heating  and  ventilating,  elevators,  altera¬ 
tions,  property  taxes,  and  total  costs.  Another 
feature  is  the  inclusion  of  twenty-nine  medical 
buildings  on  a  separate  page  apart  from  the 
other  tables.  An  additional  table  included  for 
the  first  time  this  year  gives  an  analysis  by  re¬ 
gions  of  the  items  (wages,  supplies,  maintenance, 
electricity,  fuel,  and  miscellaneous)-  that  enter 
Into  “A”  and  “B”  accounts. 

The  possibilities  for  use  of  this  report  are  great 
for  property  managers  all  over  the  country.  A 
building  manager  in  Los  Angeles  who  feels  that 
his  cleaning  costs  are  too  high  can  check  his 
figures  against  the  15.7  cents  per  square  foot  re¬ 
ported  by  twenty-nine  other  buildings  In  his  city. 
Furthermore,  if  his  figure  is  under  18.2  cents  per 
square  foot,  the  average  for  the  Pacific  South¬ 
west,  he  can  consider  that  he  is  not  far  out  of 
line  for  his  area.  But  if  he  turns  to  the  average 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  he  finds  that  his  city 
and  his  area  are  high  since  the  average  is  15.0 
cents  per  square  foot. 

Efforts  to  hammer  down  taxes  have  had 
their  results.  We  find  a  high  point  of 
35.9  cents  per  square  foot  for  all  buildings 
reported  in  1927  as  against  27.3  in  1935. 
Taxes  have  fallen  1.1  cents  per  square  foot  from 
1934  to  1935. 

The  Accounting  and  Exchange  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
collecting  and  interpreting  this  data,  has  been 
able  to  dispose  satisfactorily  of  several  criti¬ 
cisms  which  have  been  levelled  at  the  study  in 
past  years.  Costs  applying  to  office  and  mercan¬ 
tile  space  have  been  separated.  Adjustments 
have  also  been  made  for  the  important  item  of 
vacancy,  and  a  division  has  been  made  between 
rented  space  and  rentable  space.  A  further 
“breakdown”  of  general  expense  and  the  un¬ 
classified  sections,  particularly  for  legal  charges 
as  well  as  some  indication  of  the  local  situation 
on  union  labor,  would  add  to  the  value  of  the 
study.  Some  indication  of  the  effect  of  different 
types  of  air  cooling  systems  on  income  and  ex¬ 
penditure  figures  would  also  be  a  valuable 
addition. 


New  Articles 


“Simple  Rules  Aid  Renting  Man  in  Interview¬ 
ing  prospects.” 

Some  new  ideas  in  meeting  the  prospect  for 
your  space  are  presented  here  for  the  first  time. 
Six  salient  points  are  emphasized:  (1)  Don’t 
talk  too  much;  (2)  Don’t  Interrupt;  (3)  Don’t 
get  argumentative;  (4)  Inquire  before  you  attack; 
(5)  Restate  the  prospect’s  objections  before  an¬ 
swering  them;  (6)  Stick  to  a  key  issue  in  closing. 
These  fundamentals  of  good  salesmanship  are  so 
simple  that  they  are  often  violated.  No  matter 
how  good  you  are  in  selling  space,  it  might  be 
well  to  review  these  rules.  Buildings  and  Build¬ 
ing  Management.  November,  1936,  p.  25-27.  $0.45. 
m  *  * 

“New  Lease  Designed  to  Meet  Inflation,”  by 
W.  J.  McLaughlin. 

Currency  inflation,  rise  in  rental  values,  and 
other  contingencies  threaten  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  building  manager  and  his  employer  writing 
leases  for  the  next  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 
Here  is  the  actual  clause  used  in  a  lease  Just  closed 
between  the  Harvester  OflBce  Company  and  Fair¬ 
banks,  Morse  &  Co.,  for  five  floors  in  the  Harvester 
Building,  Chicago.  Instead  of  the  old  arbitration 
method  in  changing  the  rate  base,  statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  the  local  Building  Managers  Association 
and  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  will  be  used 
ten  years  hence  to  determine  the  trend  of  office 
building  rentals.  All  property  managers  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  infiaticn  clause.  Skyscraper 
Management.  October,  1936,  p.  5.  $0.45. 

•  •  « 

“Fundamentals  of  the  Science  of  Heating  Build¬ 
ings,”  by  A.  0.  Dady. 

A  long,  technical  but  most  valuable  paper  on 
the  intricacies  of  the  heating  problem,  presented 
at  the  second  annual  short  course  in  coal  utiliza¬ 
tion  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Funda¬ 
mentals  are  carefully  set  forth  in  the  introduction, 
followed  by  the  fusion  point  and  character  of  ash, 
the  contribution  of  scientific  laboratories,  and 
the  relation  of  air  passages  to  heating  efficiency. 
Recommended  to  all  managers  delving  into  the 
heating  engineer’s  precinct.  Real  Estate  Record. 
October  17,  1936,  p.  30-34.  $0.70. 

*  *  * 

"Management  of  Residential  Units,”  by  Howard 
E.  Haynie. 

Here  is  an  article  which  brings  to  light  some 
significant  questions  provocative  of  much  thought. 
"Rates  should  be  based  on  services  rendered  and 
not  uniform  for  curbstone  and  qualified  manager,” 
says  Mr.  Haynie.  But  what  is  management? 
What  service  should  be  rendered  in  return  for 
the  minimum  commission?  What  should  be  added 
for  tax  service,  repairs  supervision,  consultation 
on  up-to-date  insurance  coverage  and  other  serv¬ 
ices?  Ideas  suggested  in  this  article  touch  your 
pocket  books.  They  should  be  thought  over  care¬ 


fully.  The  Economist.  October  31,  1936,  p.  6.  $0.25. 

*  *  « 

"Indianapolis  Management  Group  Acts  to  Cor¬ 
rect  Rental  Evils,”  by  Earl  B.  Teckemeyer. 

The  Property  Management  Division  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Real  Estate  Board  has  embarked  upon 
a  program  of  cooperative  action  which  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  curing  a  most  unhealthy 
rental  market.  The  first  step  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  uniform  rules  and  regulations  covering 
rental  requirements,  equipment  furnished,  care 
of  the  property,  and  utilities  furnished.  The  next 
major  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  credit  re¬ 
porting  system.  These  activities  combined  with 
adequate  publicity  have  enabled  property  managers 
in  Indianapolis  to  end  many  common  concessions 
and  abuses.  What  this  city  has  done  can  be 
duplicated  by  other  groups  of  managers.  National 
Real  Estate  Journal.  September,  1936,  p.  22-24. 
$1.20. 

*  *  * 

Real  Estate  and  Building  Management  Digest. 
Published  at  12  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Subscription  price  $3.00  a  year. 

The  “Reader’s  Digest”  for  the  building  manager 
is  this  magazine  which  is  issued  monthly  in  New 
York  City.  It  briefs,  abstracts,  and  condenses  ar¬ 
ticles  on  real  estate  and  building  operation  ap¬ 
pearing  in  principal  trade  and  business  publica¬ 
tions.  The  October,  1936,  issue  comprises  forty- 
eight  pages  of  short,  meaty  paragraphs  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects;  in  addition,  it  carries  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  “ads”  of  all  sorts,  most  of  them  interest¬ 
ing  to  real  estate  men.  A  short  section  in  the 
end  is  devoted  to  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
York  and  its  Management  Division,  to  Legal  Com¬ 
ment  and  Current  Decisions,  and  The  Taxpayers’ 
Watch  Tower,  news  from  Washington,  Albany,  and 
City  Hall  (New  York  City).  This  issue  covers 
digests  on  building  management;  maintenance  and 
operation;  architecture,  construction,  and  moder¬ 
nization;  real  estate  finance  and  housing;  heating 
and  air  conditioning;  and  paints,  painting,  and 
decoration.  Eighty-eight  articles  in  as  many  maga¬ 
zines  are  included  in  this  issue.  Samples:  “Now 
Comes  the  Streamline  Bathtub,”  condensed  from 
Plumbing  News,  July,  1936;  "Painting  Concrete 
Floors,”  condensed  from  Concrete,  July,  1936; 
“Wallpapers — Models  of  1936,”  from  Wallpaper, 
June,  1936.  "Fire  Hazards  in  Elevator  Hoistways,” 
from  Power,  April  1936;  “New  Lamps  Point  to 
Future  Trends,”  taken  from  Electrical  World, 
April,  1936;  “What  About  Draft?”  from  Coal-Heat, 
May,  1936.  Some  other  magazines  covered  are: 
Hotel  Gazette;  Electrical  Contracting;  Fuel  Oil 
Journal;  Steel,  Paint,  Oil  rf  Chemical  Revieio; 
American  Home;  Modern  Roofing;  Brick  d  Clay; 
and  Interior  Decorator.  The  up-to-date  building 
manager  should  skim  this  magazine  regularly  to 
keep  up  with  the  “marching  on  of  time.” 


New  Books 

Some  of  the  Recent  Publications  Reported  by  The  Publishers*  Weekly 

Geiger,  George  Raymond.  Benns,  Frank  Lee. 


The  theory  of  the  land  question.  248  p.  $2.00. 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan.  A  study  in  economic  philoso¬ 
phy. 

Beney,  M.  Ada. 

Cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  1914-1936. 
108  p.  $2.50.  (N.I.C.B.  studies,  no.  228)  N.  Y., 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Tarbell,  Ida  Minerva. 

The  nationalizing  of  business,  1878-1898.  329  p. 
$4.00.  (History  of  American  life,  v.  9)  N.  Y., 
Macmillan.  A  picture  of  the  sweep  of  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  development  in  a  period  before 
the  twentieth  century  of  great  progress  in 
business  and  finance  in  the  United  States. 

MacFarland,  George  Arthur  and  Ayars,  Robert  D. 
Accounting  fundamentals.  673  p.  $4.00.  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  accounting  series)  N.  Y.,  McGraw- 
Hill.  A  text  for  a  full-year  elementary  course 
in  accounting. 

Kuvin,  Leonard. 

Private  long-term  debt  and  interest  in  the 
United  States.  152  p.  $2.50.  (N.I.C.B.  studies, 
no.  230)  N.  Y.,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

McCracken,  Harlan  Linneus. 

Value  theory  and  business  cycles;  2nd  ed.  273 
p.  $4.00.  N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill.  In  addition  to  a 
new  section  dealing  with  modern  business  cycle 
theories,  this  new  edition  makes  a  careful  anal¬ 
ysis  and  appraisal  of  rigid  vs.  flexible  prices  as 
alternative  techniques  for  achieving  business 
stability  at  a  high  level  of  production  and 
consumption. 

Allen,  Edward  J. 

The  second  United  Order  among  the  Mormons. 
148  p.  $2.25.  (Studies  in  history,  economics, 
and  public  law,  no.  419)  N.  Y.,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  A  study  of  the  Mormon  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  19th  century  to  obey  the  doctrine 
commanding  the  establishment  of  an  economic 
order  that  effects  equitable  distribution  of  in¬ 
come,  universal  employment,  and  a  planned 
economy. 

Allen,  Hugh. 

The  house  of  Goodyear.  420  p.,  including  il¬ 
lustrations  and  diagrams.  $1.00.  Akron,  Ohio, 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  A  history  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  from  its 
beginning  in  1898. 

Baker,  John  Calhoun  and  Malott,  Deane  Waldo. 
Introduction  to  corporate  finance.  404  p.  $3.00. 
(Harvard  problem  books)  N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill. 
An  elementary  textbook  of  business  cases  and 
corporation  finance  problems. 


Europe  since  1914;  2nd  rev.  ed.  865  p.  $5.00. 
N.  Y.,  Crofts.  An  account  of  events  which  have 
occurred  since  the  flrst  revised  edition  was 
published  in  1934  has  been  added  in  this  second 
revision. 

Bimie,  Arthur. 

An  economic  history  of  the  British  Isles. 
400  p.  $4.00.  N.  Y.,  Crofts.  A  connected  ac¬ 
count  of  the  economic  development  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Crawford,  Charles. 

Restating  economic  theory.  128  p.  $1.00. 
Paola,  Kansas,  Author.  An  explanation  of  some 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  economic  system. 

Ehitt,  Rajani  Palme. 

World  politics,  1918-1936.  389  p.  $2.50.  N.  Y., 
Random  House,  A  review  of  international  poli¬ 
tics  as  a  whole  during  the  post-war  period. 

Finney,  Harry  Anson. 

Introduction  to  principles  of  accounting;  rev. 
ed.  644  p.  $5.00;  school  ed.,  $4.00.  (Coor¬ 
dinated  accounting  series)  N.  Y.,  Prentice-Hall. 
In  this  new  edition  the  chapters  have  been  re¬ 
vised  or  completely  rewritten,  the  chapter  se¬ 
quence  has  been  changed  in  a  few  instances, 
and  new  assignment  material  has  been  pro¬ 
vided. 

Cannes,  Harry  and  Repard,  Theodore. 

Spain  in  revolt.  247  p.  $2.00.  N.  Y.,  Knopf. 
The  background  of  the  Spanish  civil  war,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  parties,  their  aims,  and  political 
and  economic  events  and  trends  which  led  up 
to  the  present  situation. 

Ault,  Otho  C.  and  Eberling,  Ernest  Jacob. 
Principles  and  problems  of  economics.  851  p. 
Leather  cloth,  $3.75.  N.  Y.,  Longmans.  A 
survey,  for  college  students,  of  the  principles 
and  problems  of  economics,  based  upon  the 
latest  developments  in  the  field  of  economic 
thought  and  events. 

Danenberg,  Elsie  Nicholas. 

The  story  of  Bridgeport.  176  p.  $1.00;  de  luxe 
ed.,  $1.50.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Bridgeport  Cen¬ 
tennial,  Inc.  A  centennial  history. 

Goode,  Kenneth  Mackarness  and  Kaufman,  M. 
Zenn. 

Showmanship  in  business.  229  p.  $2.75.  N.  Y., 
Harper.  Publicity  and  skillful  presentation  in 
business — dealing  with  advertising,  window 
display,  sales  contests,  radio,  motion  pictures, 
salesmanship,  etc. 
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Hazelett,  C.  William. 

Incentive  taxation;  a  key  to  security.  210  p. 
11.00.  N.  Y.,  Dutton.  A  plan  to  avoid  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  by  “I.  T.,”  incentive 
taxation,  a  system  of  decreasing  taxes  on  real 
estate  as  its  use  increases  and  vice  versa. 
Sakolski,  Aaron  Morton  and  Hoch,  Myron  Liv¬ 
ingston. 

American  economic  development;  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  present  economic  problems.  460  p. 
13.00;  school  ed..  |2.60.  N.  Y..  Nelson. 
A  topical  treatment  by  two  writers  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Economics,  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Isely,  Bliss  and  Richards,  W.  M. 

Four  centuries  in  Kansas;  unit  studies. 
362  p.  $1.48.  Wichita,  Kansas,  McCormick- 
Mathers  Co.,  1501  E.  Douglas  Ave.  A  text 
for  Junior  high  schools. 

Prentice,  Ezra  Parmalee. 

Farming  for  famine.  155  p.  $1.25.  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday.  An  attack  upon  New 
Deal  tactics,  which  reveals  enormous  waste 
in  our  agricultural  products  while  imports  of 
those  same  commodities  increase. 

Waldo,  Edna  La  Moore. 

Dakota;  an  informal  study  of  territorial  days; 
2nd  ed.  459  p.  Leather  Cloth,  $2.50.  Cald¬ 
well,  Id.,  Caxton  Printers.  Continued  research 
has  resulted  in  complete  text  revision. 

Cornell,  William  Bouch  and  MacDonald,  John 
Haskell. 

Business  organization  and  practice.  638  p. 
$1.88.  N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co.  Based  on 
“Fundamentals  of  Business  Organization  and 
Practice.” 

Heckert,  J.  Brooks. 

Accoimting  systems  design  and  installation. 
633  p.  $4.00.  N.  Y.,  Ronald  Press. 

Atkins,  Willard  Elarl  and  Wubnig,  Arthur. 

Our  economic  world;  2nd  ed.  423  p.  $1.68. 
N.  Y.,  Hari>er. 

Hughes,  Ray  Osgood. 

Economic  citizenship.  398  p.  $1.20.  Boston, 
Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Laird,  Donald  Anderson. 

Increasing  personal  efSciency;  the  psychology 
of  personal  progress;  3rd  ed.,  rev.  and  enl. 
306  p.  $2.50.  N.  Y.,  Harper.  In  this  third  re¬ 
vision  six  totally  new  chapters  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  book.  The  new  material  concerns 
the  personal  applications  of  psychology — using 
psychology  for  the  betterment  of  the  living 
conditions  in  our  homes. 

Lane,  Mervin  L. 

Selling  the  interview.  80  p.  $1.00.  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Rough  Notes  Co.,  220  E.  Ohio  St.  A  man¬ 


ual  for  life  insurance  salesmen,  describing 
methods  of  getting  favorable  interviews  with 
typical  prospects. 

Mitchell,  Ewing  Young. 

Kicked  in  and  kicked  out  of  the  President’s 
little  Cabinet.  383  p.  $2.00.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Andrew  Jackson  Press,  1412  K  St.,  N.  W. 
An  indictment  of  the  waste,  extravagance,  and 
graft  in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  based 
upon  the  author’s  experiences  and  observations 
during  the  two  years  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Soule,  George  Henry, 

The  future  of  liberty.  187  p.  $2.50.  N.  Y., 
Macmillan.  A  study  of  liberty — its  meaning, 
its  history  in  America,  and  its  possible  future 
in  our  changing  country. 

Carr,  Robert  K. 

Democracy  and  the  Supreme  Court.  142p. 
$1.50.  Norman,  University  of  Okla.  Press.  A 
revelation  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  intended 
for  the  average  citizen. 

Duddy,  Edward  Augustin  and  Freeman,  Martin  J. 
Written  communication  in  business.  535  p. 
$3.50.  (Amer.  economics  and  business  series) 
N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co.  A  text  whose  object 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  function 
of  communication  in  business  management, 
and  to  teach  the  technique  of  writing  commu¬ 
nication  forms. 

Griswold,  John  A. 

A  history  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  247  p.  $3.00.  St.  Louis,  Author,  3674 
Lindell  Blvd.  An  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  in  the 
light  of  both  local  and  national  problems. 
Harr,  Luther  Armstrong  and  Harris,  W.  Carlton. 
Banking  theory  and  practice;  2nd  ed.  627  p. 
$4.00.  N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill.  This  edition  has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten  in  the 
light  of  banking  legislation  and  changes  in 
banking  practices  since  1929. 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans. 

'The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  its 
foundation,  methods  and  achievements;  an  in¬ 
terpretation.  276  p.  $1.00  N.  Y.,  Garden  City 
Publishing  Co. 

Keller,  Kent  Ellsworth. 

Prosperity  through  employment;  a  job  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work.  251 
p.  $2.50.  N.  Y.,  Harper.  In  tracing  the  changes 
in  our  economic  life  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  author  advocates  a  public 
policy  which  would  provide  men  and  women 
who  want  to  work  with  jobs.  The  author  is  a 
member  from  Illinois  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


The  books  listed  above  may  be  secured  through  the  Library  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Govern-  After  discussion,  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Wenzlick, 


ing  Council  was  held  at  Judson  Court  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  (HI  Monday,  June  22,  1936,  with 
President  Edward  G.  Hacker  presiding.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1:30  P.  M.  with 
the  following  present: 

Edward  G.  Hacker — Lansing,  Mich.,  President. 

Howard  E.  Ha)rnie — Chicago,  Ill. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick —  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  V.  DuBois — Cincinnati,  O. 

Paul  Caspers — Chicago,  Ill. 

Harry  A.  Taylor — East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Henry  T,  Holsman — Chicago,  Ill. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer — Richmond,  Va. 

Oscar  Boenicke — Chicago,  Ill. 

Harry  Grant  Atkinson — Chicago,  Ill. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
January  16,  1936 

Mr.  DuBois  moved  that  the  reading  of  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Council  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January  16,  1936,  be 
waived.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Haynie 
and  unanimously  carried. 

Membership  Report 

Mr.  Atkinson  reported  that  the  membership  of 
The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  num¬ 
bered  ninety  on  June  eighteenth,  with  nineteen 
applications  pending. 

The  following  resignations  were  presented  and 
discussed.  On  a  motion  by  Mr.  Wenzlick,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  DuBois,  they  were  unanimously  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Arthur  L.  Layden — Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Louis  St  Clair  Burr — Hartford,  Conn. 

Northwestern  Mortgage  Co. — Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fiedler  Corporation — Newark,  N.  J, 

The  resignation  of  Klien  &  Kuhn,  Guaranty 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  presented  with 
their  request  that  their  check  for  |25.00  for  dues 
for  1936  be  returned.  After  discussion,  Mr.  Du¬ 
Bois  moved  that  the  resignation  be  accepted  and 
their  check  returned.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Wenzlick  and  unanimously  carried. 

Report  of  the  Admissions  Committee 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chairman  of  the  Admissions 
Committee,  presented  a  written  report  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  and  recommended  election  to  membership 
for  the  following  candidates: 

Wagg,  Inc. — West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Draper-Owens  Company — Atlanta,  Ga. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DuBois,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wenzlick,  and  unanimously  carried,  the  two  Arms 
were  elected  to  membership. 


seconded  by  Mr.  Haynie,  the  Governing  Council 
unanimously  rescinded  its  action  taken  on  a  mo¬ 
tion  offered  by  Mr.  Wenzlick  at  its  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January  16,  1936,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“In  the  future  all  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  in  this  Institute  should  be  complete  and 
in  proper  form  before  they  are  presented  to  the 
Governing  Council  for  action,  and  the  Admis¬ 
sions  Committee  should  use  more  direct  meth¬ 
ods  in  getting  applications  filled  in  clearly  and 
quickly.” 

Mr.  Haynie  presented,  then,  applications  of  thir¬ 
teen  additional  candidates.  On  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Wenzlick,  seconded  by  Mr.  DuBois,  the  Governing 
Council  unanimously  elected  the  thirteen  addi¬ 
tional  candidates  to  membership  subject  to  full 
compliance  with  the  admissions  requirements 
within  thirty  days  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DuBois,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Caspers,  and  unanimously  carried,  the  applica¬ 
tion  file  of  the  Shreeve  Realty  Co.,  of  Joliet, 
Illinois,  was  closed  because  there  had  been  no 
response  from  the  candidate  to  various  letters 
regarding  qualifications. 

Committee  for  the  Revision  of  Application  Forms 
Mr.  Haynie  moved  that  the  President  appoint 
a  committee  to  revise  the  Institute's  application 
form  to  make  it  more  specific  and  clear  on  quali- 
cations  for  membership.  The  motion  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Caspers  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President  appointed  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  revise  the  ap¬ 
plication  form,  with  Howard  E.  Haynie  and  Paul 
Caspers  as  members. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 
Mr.  DuBois  moved  that  the  following  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  Mark  Levy,  be  accepted.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Haynie  and  unani¬ 
mously  carried. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 
As  of  May  31,  1936 

Budgeted 

Receipts  Actual  for  1936 

Member  Dues  for  1936 . 12,010.04  $3,500.00 

Member  Subscribers  to  Journal.  333.75  685.00 

Non-Member  Subscribers  to  Jour¬ 
nal  .  675.25  2,020.00 

Sale  of  Standard  F\)rms .  151.10  . 

1935  Dues  paid  in  1936 .  25.00  . 

TOTAL  RECmPTS  to  May 

31,  1936  . $3,195.14  $6,205.00 
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Expenditures 

Administrative  Services  . $  708.34  |1,700.00 

Dues,  Refunds,  and  Transfers...  13.25  . 

Journals  .  701.23  2,600.00 

Miscellaneous  .  81.84  200.00 

Postage  .  112.95  200.00 

Printing  and  Stationery .  76.79  300.00 

Travel  .  61.56  100.00 

Services  .  3.60  . 

Standard  Forms  .  51.13  . 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES _ $1,810.69  $5,100.00 


Excess  of  Receipts  over  Ex¬ 
penses  . $1,384.45 

Less:  Administrative  Reserve.  600.00 


$  784.45 

Less:  DeOcit,  January  1,  1936.  302.78 


Available  Cash  on  May  31, 

1936  . $  481.67 


Summary 

Cash  in  Bank  . $1,526.65 

Less:  Funds  en  De¬ 
posit  . $235.00 

Accounts  Payable* .  209.98 
Administrative  R  e  • 

serve  .  600.00 

-  $1,044.98 


Available  Cash  on 
May  31,  1936 .  $  481.67 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT-June  18,  1936 
Income 

Frank  H.  Taylor  Co.,  Dues 
for  1936  . $  50.00 

Expenditures 

Chicago  Postmaster  •  Manage¬ 
ment  Journal  . 

Chicago  Postmaster-Institute 

Postage . 

Administrative  Services  for 

June  . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph — 
included  in  May  31  state¬ 
ment  Accounts  Payable .... 


$  6.50 

16.06 
141.66 

.36 


$  50.00  $  164.58 

Available  Cash  on  June  18, 

1936  . $  367.09 


♦The  balance  of  $209.62  left  in  Accounts  Payable 
is  the  amount  due  on  the  printing  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary,  1936,  issue  of  the  Management  Journal. 

Report  of  the  Education  Committee 
Henry  Holsman,  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  reported  on  the  prog^ress  of  the  Case 


Study  Courses  in  Real  Estate  Management.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ways  and  means  to  solve  the  problem 
of  financing  the  deficit  on  the  Courses  followed. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Haynie,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Council  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  go  on  record  as  being  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  at  its  meeting  held  at  the  Palmer  House 
in  Chicago  on  May  27,  1936,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  national  foundation  for  real  estate  edu¬ 
cation  and  research;  also  that  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  would  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  in  the  development  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Case  Study  Courses  in  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  with  the  understanding  that  no  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  this  educational  work  would  be  de¬ 
frayed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  membership  dues, 
magazine  subscriptions,  or  other  income  derived 
from  the  regular  activities  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  separate  and  apart  from 
the  Case  Study  Courses  themselves. 

Future  Courses  in  Management 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Haynie,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  unanimously  carried  that  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management  cooperate  fully 
with  the  General  Education  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  offer¬ 
ing  Case  Study  Courses  in  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  at  whatever  times  and  places  may  be  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon  during  the  coming  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Haynie,  seconded  by  Mr. 
DuBois,  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Council  express  its  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  work  of  the  entire  Faculty  and  Harry 
Grant  Atkinson  in  presenting  the  first  Case  Study 
Course  in  Real  Estate  Management,  which  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  their  efforts. 

Amendment  to  Provide  for  Regional  Vice- 
Presidents 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Caspers,  and  unanimously  carried  that  a  proper 
amendment  be  prepared  for  consideration  of  the 
Governing  Council  at  its  next  meeting  to  provide 
for  regional  Vice  Presidents  in  accordance  with 
Article  XVI  of  the  By-Laws,  and  that  the  number 
of  members  on  the  Governing  Council  be  increased 
as  provided  in  Article  V,  Section  I. 

Appointment  of  Governing  Councillor  to  Fill 
Vacancy 

Mr.  DuBois  moved  that  the  President  be  author¬ 
ized  to  make  the  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Governing  Council  caused  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  W.  C.  Fiedler.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Caspers  and  unanimously  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  at  5:45  P.  M. 
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Membership  Roster 

(As  of  Novombor  I,  1936) 


Members  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

2.  Segregate  Client's  Funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  co¬ 
mingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner's 
monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  Fidelity  Bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients'  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients'  accounts  until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  boards. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Shannon  &  Luchs  Co.  Frank  J.  Luchs . 

. 1506  H.  St.,  N.  W. 

Miami  FLORIDA 

The  Keyes  Company,  Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 

. 13  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.,  J.  I*  Hearln . 

. Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Wagg,  Inc.,  Alfred  H.  Wagg.  ...215  S.  Olive  Ave. 

Atlanta  GEORGIA 

Draper-Owens  Company,  Frank  C.  Owens . 

. 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Chicago  ILLINOIS 

Arthur  Bohnen,  Inc.,  Arthur  Bohnen . 

. 36  East  Wacker  Drive 

Dayton  Keith  &  Co.,  James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 

. Ill  W.  Monroe  St. 

Harold  H.  Egan  &  Co.,  Harry  J.  Beeman... ... 

. 29  S.  Da  Salle  St. 

Parker-Holsman  Company,  Henry  T.  Holsman 

. 1600  E.  67th  St. 

Swan,  Ix>rish  &  Caspers,  Inc.,  Paul  Caspers... 

. 1601  E?.  63rd  St. 

Wirts,  Haynie  &  Ehrat,  Inc.,  Howard  E.  Haynie 
. 3160  Sheridan  Rd. 

Indianapolis  INDIANA 

Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc.,  M.  L.  Hall . 

. 129  E.  Market  St. 

Des  Moines  IOWA 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Arthur  S.  Kirk 

. 900  Grand  Ave. 

Merle  O.  Milligan  Co.,  Inc.,  Merle  O.  Milligan.. 

. 310  Fourth  St. 

Ottumwa 

Frank  A.  Hilliard,  Frank  A.  Hilliard . 

. 110  S.  Market  St. 

Topeka  KANSAS 

The  Nelswanger  Investment  Co..  David  Neis- 
wanger  . 115  West  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

The  Wheeler,  Kelly,  Hagny  Trust  Co.,  H.  M. 
Sparling . 120  S.  Market  St. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc.  Harry  W.  Good¬ 
man . 6th  FI.,  Louisville  Trust  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson,  George  M.  Hampson . 

. 10  East  Fayette  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co.,  Robert 
C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

MICHIGAN 


John  A.  Dodds,  John  A.  Dodds . 

. 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc.,  Guy  S. 

Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  &  Reaume,  Inc.,  Leonard  P.  Reaume.. 
. 2160  Buhl  Bldg. 


Kellar,  Murphy  &  Van  Campen,  Geo.  C.  Kellar 
. 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co.,  C.  R.  Stebbins . 

. 804  Prudden  Bldg. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co.,  Edward  G.  Hacker.,., 

. 228  S.  Capitol  Ave. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

The  Harrison  Co.  Wm.  Harrison,  Jr . 

. 409  Lonsdale  Bldg. 

Hibbing 

The  C.  A.  Nickoloflt  Agency,  Inc.,  C.  A.  Nlcko- 
lolf  . 2016  Third  Ave. 

Minneapolis 

General  Management  Company,  B.  R.  Price... 
. 131  South  Seventh  St. 

Thorpe  Bros.,  James  R.  Thorpe . 

. 519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSOURI 

*^W?*V.^R*ichmond,  W.  V.  Richmond.  114  W.  10th  St. 
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St.  Louis 

Franciscus-Maeinn,  Inc.,  Louis  Magrinn . 

. 705  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co.,  E.  S.  Miller.... 

.  . 317  N.  11th  St. 

VVenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Org.,  Delbert  S. 

Wenzlick . 1010  Chestnut  St. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc.,  T.  F.  Appleby.. 
. Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Charles  E.  Fell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Charles  E.  Fell.... 

. Schwehm  Bldg. 

Isidor  Schmeidler,  Isidor  Schmeidler . 

lAOi  Aflcintir^  Av^ 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co.,  Edward  D.  Cott- 
lieb  . 1516  Atlantic  Av'e. 

Camden 

Wm.  M.  Flinn  Realty  Co.  Inc.,  W.m.  M.  Flinn.. 

. N.  W.  Cor.  6  th  &  Cooper  Sts. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Jessup  &  Ludington,  Inc. 

Harrv  Ooetz . 4th  &  Federal  Sts. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chas.  R.  Myers  . . . 

. 12  N.  7th  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service,  C.  Armel  Nutter . 

. 101  N.  7th  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc.,  Leon  E.  Todd . 

. 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henyy  M.  Lesher,  Henry  M.  Lesher . 

. 142  Eaton  PI.  at  Grove  St.  Sta. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc.,  Harry  A.  Taylor.. 
. 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Brown  Realty  Corp.,  Frank  J.  Brown . 

. 160  Elmora  Ave. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  &  Son,  R.  Mason  Kirkland .... 

. 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  &  Company,  B.  B.  Miller . 

. 215  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc.,  James  Rosensohn . 

. Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  &  Co.,  Max  Tieger . 207  Broad  St. 

Harkensack 

Rusch  &  Boyd,  Inc.,  Jos.  L.  Rusch...325  Main  St. 
Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel,  Harold  W,  Cheel .  . 

. 254  Sheridan  Ave. 


Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade,  Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Square 

D.  E.  C. Somers,  D.  E.  C.  Somers.. 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson,  Harry  A.  Willson . 

. Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc . 605  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim,  David  Cronheim . 

. 39  Branford  Place 

Harry  J.  Stevens,  Harry  J.  Stevens . 

. 478  Central  Ave. 

North  Bergen 

James  Nolen,  Inc.,  James  Nolen . 

. 940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer,  Inc.,  Alexander  Summer.. 

. Queen  Anne  Rd.,  Cor.  Cedar  Lane 

H.  J.  Tulp,  Inc.,  H.  J.  Tulp . 399  Cedar  Lane 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc.,  L.  S.  Zehn- 
bauer  . 998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Ventnor  City 

Byron  Jenkins,  Byron  Jenkins. 5209  Atlantic  Ave. 
Westfield 

Efiliott  &  Friedrichs,  H.  Clay  Friedrichs . 

. 108  Elm  St. 


NEW  YORK 

New  York 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp.,  Herman  A.  Acker . 

. 318  E.  Kingsbridge  Road,  Bronx 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Robt.  A.  Cline,  Inc.,  Robert  A.  Cline . 

. The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro.  Carl  A.  Mayer . 

. 1515  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

The  Fredk.  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  L.  V.  DuBois . 

. S.  W.  Cor.  5th  &  Main  Sts. 

The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Lewis  A. 
White  . 7th  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

Land  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Louis  A. 

Moses . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Inc.,  Carlton  Schultz . 

. 1223  Schofield  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Edward  Watters,  Edward  Watters. 217  Atco  Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Cambridge  Realty  Co.,  Stewart  M.  Walker.... 

. 738  Fldellty-Phlla.  Trust  Bldg. 

Jos.  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc.,  Reynold 

H.  Greenberg . 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co.,  Robert  M.  Wilson.. 

. walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Heymann  &  Bro.,  F.  A.  Maher.... 213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson,  C.  Harry  Johnson . 

. Packard  Bldg. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co.,  William  I.  Mirkll . 

. 1500  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co.,  Glyndon  Priestman.. 

. 18  West  Chelten  Ave. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer,  Richard  J.  Seltzer . 

. 15th  &  Locust  Sts. 


Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc.  Fred  B.  Wetzel . 

. 25  W.  3rd  St. 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Son,  Percv  Galbreath . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

George  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  B  Gillespie... 
. Hitchcock  Bldg. 


Amarillo 


TEXAS 


Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought,  Samuel  P.  Vought..7  Smith  St. 
Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell,  William  G.  McDowell.. 

. 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford,  J.  G.  Mulford . 214  Park  Ave. 

Roselle 

Frederick  J.  Sarg,  Frederick  J.  Sarg . 

. 405  E.  2nd  Ave. 


Askew  &  Brown,  W.  A.  Askew  and  J.  Hal 
Brown  . 605%  Taylor  St. 

Wichita  Falls 

A.  C.  Realty  Company,  A.  C.  Estes . 

. 812  Eighth  St. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield 

Easley-Wilson  Co . 


COMPLETE  YOUR  LIBRARY 

A  few  copies  of  the  following  issues  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT  are  available.  Feature  articles  in 
these  numbers  include: 

volume  ONE,  NUMBER  TWO— 

Iiupection  of  Apartment  Properties,  by  Oscar  H.  Boenicka 
Use  of  Color  in  Decorating,  by  Wilfred  C.  Woodyard 
Scientific  Combostion  Factors,  by  E,  E.  Chilberg 
Do  Fnmishings  and  Service  Pay,  by  Kendall  Cady 
Management  Accounting  of  Today,  by  Clifford  A.  Ravenhill 
Managing  Mnltiple  Apartment  Garages,  by  T.  Roger  Keane 
Accrual  System  of  Accounting,  by  A.  F.  Mohl 

Building  and  Operating  a  Management  Business,  by  Arthur  S.  Kirk 
Rehabilitation  and  Management  of  Farms,  by  C.  J.  Claasen 
Modemiaing  Properties,  by  Leigh  Gignilliat 

Management  of  Properties  in  Receivership,  by  Kenneth  Cotton  Brotm 
Obligations  and  Liabilities  of  Property  Managers,  by  George  F.  Anderson 

VOLUME  ONE,  NUMBER  THREE— 

Economics  of  Modernization,  by  L.  W,  Hilton 
Better  Lawns,  by  William  Beaudry 
Window  Treatment  and  Its  Cost,  by  Everett  S.  Cason 
Selecting  the  Elevator  Maintenance  Organization,  by  J.  C.  Bebb 
Institutional  Advertising,  adapted  by  Harry  Grant  Atkinson 
Creating  Standard  Decorations,  by  F.  H.  Coy 

Eliminating  Losses  in  the  Housekeeping  Department,  by  James  A.  Riner 
Percentage  Leases,  by  T.  F.  Merrick,  M.  A,  1. 

Developing  a  Collection  Policy,  by  Ivan  Barton  Goode 
Setting  Labor  Production  Standards,  by  James  C.  Downs,  Jr. 

The  Routine  of  Taking  Over  New  Properties,  by  Louis  Maginn 
Creating  New  Business,  by  C.  Armel  Nutter 
The  Standard  Classification  of  Accounts 

VOLUME  ONE,  NUMBER  FOUR— [out  of  print] 

VOLUME  TWO,  NUMBER  ONE— 

Office  Tenant  Selection  vs.  Price  Cutting,  by  B.  L.  Lefler 
The  Conditioning  and  Maintenance  of  Floors,  by  Everett  S.  Cason 
Testing  the  Rent  Market,  by  James  C.  Downs,  Jr. 

Air  Conditioning,  by  Deane  E.  Perham 
Advertising  an  Apartment  HoteL  by  Dean  U.  Bakke 
Specifications  and  Standard  Volume  Purchasing,  by  Oliver  S.  Turner 
Tlie  Apartment  Building  of  the  Future,  by  Lucius  W.  Hilton  • 

Unsecured  Apartment  Leases,  by  Earl  B.  Teckemeyer 
Standards  of  Practice 

VOLUME  TWO,  NUMBER  TWO— 

Building  a  Management  Business  Through  Advertising,  by  Jim  Seaton 
Trust  Mortgages,  by  Samuel  Goldenherg 
Managing  Homes  for  Sale,  by  H.  W.  Stembridge 

Restoring  Rental  Properties  to  a  Profitable  Basis,  by  Chester  A.  Moores 

What  Is  Depreciation?,  by  Morton  G.  Thalhimer 

Percentage  Leasing,  by  George  J.  Beggs 

How  Many  Forms?,  by  Thomas  J.  Fleming 

Financing  and  Managing  Real  Estate,  by  Robert  C.  Nordblom 

Paint  vs.  Paper  for  Apartment  Walls,  by  James  A.  Riner 

The  Estate  Profession’s  Code  of  Conduct,  by  John  Stevenson 

Inflation  and  Your  Income — A  Bibliography 

Price:  $1.25  the  copy;  $5.00  the  year. 

Address  Orders  and  Make  Checks  Payable  to 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 
22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  LATEST  THOUGHT 
ON  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISING 


is  found  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 
The  last  four  available  issues  contained  the  following  feature  articles: 


OCTOBER,  1936 


Certification  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  by  Public  Authority . David  T.  Rowlands 

Accrued  Depreciation  . K.  Lee  Hyder 

The  Data  Program  . Ayers  J.  du  Bois 

The  Use  of  **Standards*’  in  Appraisal  Practice . R.  M.  Fischer 

The  Land  Survey  Systems  of  the  United  States . Ralph  F.  Field 

The  Changing  Family  . . William  F.  Ogburn 

The  Relationship  Between  the  Right  of  Way  Agent  and  the  Appraiser  Peter  Hanson 

Appraising  for  Federal  Tax  Purposes . Warren  P.  Hunnicutt 

Some  Principles  of  Land  Utilization . Harry  Grant  Atkinson 


JULY,  1936 


Rationalizing  Appraisal  Practice . 

Bracketing  in  Appraising . 

Appraising  as  a  Profession . 

Advertising  by  Appraisers — An  Open  Letter  to  M.  A.  I/s. . 

Residential  District  Permutations . 

Preferential  Treatment  of  Industrial  Realty . 

Appraisal  of  Water  Front  Real  Estate . 

Gross  Income  as  an  Index  of  Value . 

Science  and  Practice  of  Urban  Land  Valuation . 


.Ivan  A.  Thorson 
.Ayers  J.  du  Bois 
.Harry  Grant  Atkinson 
.J.  George  Head 
.August  B.  Schulte 
.W.  E.  G.  Gaillard 
.R.  E.  Thompson 
.Cuthbert  E.  Reeves 
.  Walter  W.  Pollock 


APRIL,  1936 


Real  Estate  in  Ancient  Times . 

The  Appraisal  Report . 

How  Mississippi  Is  Solving  Its  Assessment  Problem  . . 

The  Process  of  Appraising  Single-Family  Homes . 

How  to  Build  a  Business . 

Estimating  the  Value  of  Farm  Lands . 

Operating  Statements  in  Valuation — II . 

The  Appraisal  of  Easements . 

Management  as  a  Factor  in  Appraisal . 

Depreciation  for  Insurance  Purposes . 


. .  Maurice  F.  Reidy 
..Ayers  J.  du  Bois 
..W.H.  Wallace 
. .  Harry  Grant  Atkinson 
.  .J.  George  Head 
..True  D.  Morse 


Walter  W.  Cohn 
Graham  Aldis 
R.  E.  Thompson 


JANUARY,  1936 


Depreciation — Past  and  Anticipated . Ayers  J.  du  Bois 

Currency  Inflation  in  Germany . Dr.  Alexander  Block 

Some  Annuity  Computations . George  L.  Schmutz 

The  High  Cost  of  Low  Cost  Appraising . George  H.  Coffin 

Operating  Statements  in  Valuations  I . 

The  Appraisal  Process . K.  Lee  Hyder 

Cooperative  Realty  Education . W.  H.  Spencer 

The  International  Federation  of  Surveyors . 


Any  of  the  volumes  listed  above  may  be  purchased  at  11^5  each.  Address  orders  and  make 
checks  payable  to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  22  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


